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TWO HOURS IN AMERICA. 


W Assis GTON FRIEND'S Grand TOUR 

5,000 Miles in CANADA and the UNITED 
STATES, the Falls of Niagara, and the River St. Lawrence, 
including a truthful tation of that stupendous work 
the Victoria Tubular B: two miles long; extraordinary 
Tilustrations of American, Emigrant, and Negro Life, 
&ec., with his Anecdotes, and Melodies, at ST. 
JAMES'S HALL, . Exhibitions daily at Three 
and Eight o'clock. Stalls, 33.; area, 23.; is. Box 
office open daily from Ten till Five.—Secretary and Manager, 
W. H. Edwards. 


.and MRS. GERMAN REED EVERY 
EVENING (except Saturday), at eight ; Thursday and 
Saturday afternoons at three, in their popular illustrations, 
“OUR HOME CIRCUIT" and “SEA-SIDE STUDIES,” 
ie am and interesting sketches 
life, acteristic songs, at the ROYAL 
GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION. 14, Regent Street —Last 
nights of Sally Skeggs.—Admission, 1s., 2s.; stalls, 33.; se- 
cured at the gallery; and at Cramer, Beale, and Co.'s, 201, 
Regent Street 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRaFALGaR SQuaRe. 


HE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 


ACADEMY is now OPEN. Admission (from Eight 


till Seven o'clock), One Shilling. Catalogues, One Shilling. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


ESSRS. DICKENSON’S EXHIBITION 
of PORTRAITS and MINIATURES is nuw OPEN. 
Admission by Address Cards. No. 114, NEW BOND 


STREET. 
) 39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
AD., 1834. 
The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, Cash 
Account, Balance Sheet, &c., are now ready, and may be 
had on written or personal application. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
I AY SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL MEET- 
ING will be held during the Meeting of the British 
Association for the aa my of Science at Oxford. 
Epwry Lanxester, M.D., Secre tary 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 








THE 
UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 








or 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


26, Surrotk Srreer, Part Mate. 
Patron. 
i.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, K.G., F.RS. FSA 


ANNUAL MEETING AT GLOUCESTER, 
JULY 17 TO JULY 24, 1860. 


PRESIDENT. 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, 
F.S.A, MRLA. 


Patrons OP THE MEETING. 
THE RIGHT HON. EARL OF DUCIE, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Gloucestershire ; the 
RIGHT REY. THE LORD BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER 
AND BRISTOL, D.D. 


By ofder of the Central Committee. 


GEORGE VULLIAMY, Sec. 
June 1, 1860. 


TO COLLEGES AND BOOK COLLECTORS. 


HE LIBRARY of the late Professor 
THIERSCH, of Munich, is to be SOLD, for the benefit 
of his famiiy. The Library consists of 3,073 separate 
works, in 8,070 vols, of which about half are Greek and 
Latin classics (the Dest editions), and works on Philology, 
Criticism, and Literary Hi . There is also a very 
complet e collection of 492 works on Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, and on the History of Art, Ancient and Modern : 
and a collection of 116 works on the History and Literature 
of Modern Greece. The remaining volumes are princ ipally 
History and Geography. Among the miscellaneous works 
are King John of diceny’ 8 edition of Dante, the works of 
Frederick the Great, &. 
For particulars apply to Mr. J. H., 28, Gordon Square 


v.C. 

















EOLOGISTS' ASSOCIATION. — The 
Committed have made arrangements for an EXCUR- 
SION to MAIDSTONE on TUESDAY NEXT, the 19th 
inst., under the guidance of the Rev. Thos. Wiltshire (Pre- 
sident), Mr. Bensted, and Professor Tennant, for the pur- 
pose of examining the geology of the district. 

Members and their friends will hice by a train which 
leaves London Bridge Station (North Kent Railway) at 
10.15 4m. Trains leave Maidstone for London at 4.40 p.x. 
and 7.25 p.w. Return Tickets may be had at the Railway 
oe at the following fares :—First class, 11s. 6d.; second 
¢ 


Pall-Mall.—The Pictures and Sketches of the late Frank 
Stone, Esq,. A R.A. 


SSRS. FOSTER are directed by the 

Executors to SELL by AUCTION, at the Casters: 

54, Pall-mall, on Wednesday, the 20th June, at Twelve, the 

PICTURES, Sketches, and other Works of Art of the late 

Frank Stone, Esq., A-R.A. Catalogues will be forwarded 
free on application to Messrs. Foster,.54, Pall-mall. 








Drawings | Richard Doyle, Esq., for Sale, at the Gallery, 
54, Pall-maill, on Tuesday, 26th June, at One. 


ESSRS. FOSTER have been entrusted 
i with about THIRTY DRAWINGS from the pencil 
of Mr. Richard Doyle, whose illustrations in “ Punch” and 
renowned history of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, have 
obtained him a well-deserved and widely extensive celebrity. 
These drawings are entirely different in character senti- 
ment from Mr. Doyle's former works, being mostly from 
ancient fairy tales and legends, and exhibit a power of 
colour and an originality of thought and expression well 
deserving attention. On view at No. 54, Pall-mall, on 25th 
and 26th June, when and where catalogues may be had. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for JULY, 
a half-yearly volume, will contain the First 
Part, to be continued monthly, of a 
CHRONICLE OF CURRENT HISTORY. 


It is proposed in this Chronicle to give a summary of all 
important political events at home and abroad, to comment 
on their general tenor in a moderate and liberal spirit, and 
thus to furnish a short but complete history of English and 
Foreign Affairs. The “Chronique of the Revue des Deux 
——, which is one of the most characteristic features of 

periodical, will supply the best example of what is in- 
pat although no direct attempt at imitation will be made, 
and the “Chronicle” in “ Fraser's Magazine“ will neces- 
sarily be shorter and more immediately adapted to the 
wants of E readers 


London: Joux W. Pesan and Sox, West Strand. 








This day is published, price 10s. 6d. ; or, separately, 1s. each. 


R. BRIGGS AND HIS DOINGS (FISH- 
ING). A series of Twelve Coloured Plates, enlarged 
from Mr. John Leech’s original Drawings from “ Punch,” 
by a new process introduced by the Electro Block Printing 
Company. 
CONTENTS : 
Piate L—Mr. Briggs contemplates a Day's Fishing. 
IL—Mr. Briggs manages his Punt himself. 
Ill.—Mr. Briggs tries for a Perch. 
IV.—Mr. Briggs catches a Jack. 
V.—Mr. Briggs catches an Eel. 
VI. and VIL —Mr. Briggs goes out Fiy-fishing. 
Vill. —XIL—Mr. Briggs goes Salmon-fishing 


Brapsvurr & Evans, 11, Bonverie Street, Fieet Street, E.C. 





This day, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 
N SOME DEFICIENCIES IN OUR 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
London: Joun W. Parwer and Son, West Strand. 





This day is published, 
HE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE. 
In Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 
Originally Published in “ Blackwood's Magazine. 
Wiiuam Biackwoop & Soys, Edinburgh and London. 


NGLISH MELODIES. By CHARLEs 
Swars. Elegantly bound in cloth, price 6s. 
‘A book well calculated for popularity.""—Athenzum. 

© “Charles Swain is one of our few poets of whom pos- 
terity will take note."—Liverary Gazette. 

“ Of all our song-writers there are none more loveable, 
none more musical, than Charles Swain. Grand thoughts 
flash constantly from his lyrics. There is life in his verse, 
and so much sou!, that excellent mechanism is the least 
valuable quality." —Critic. 

London: Loxouax, Green and Co., 





Paternoster Row. 








Paice 4d., Stamped 5d. 
((ASSELES' | ELLS: HANDBOOK "« OF BOOK- 
and Double Entry. 


HANDBOOK OF F eligrs 4 
ties en ; Lae dt Ghabee ae 

to yers; with an account different Openings 
and Eada ef Goat 12mo, cloth, price 1s. 

Cassel, Petrer, and Gauets, London and New York. 
How eg ne er 


HE EDUCATION of of the FEELINGS 

or AFFECTIONS. By CHARLES BRAY. 

“ If we would understand the 
been formed, we must study 
_ which we > oe 2 ee By akg he 
Gireston for ‘which te was apes 


evidently intended."—! 
London: Loyemax, Green, Loscman, & Roserts. 


NOTICE.—A NEW WORK BY MR. RITCHIE. 
On Wednesday next, June 20, will be published, price 5s., 
WN TALK.” By J. EWING 


RITCHIE, a of “ Night-Side of London,” 
“ The London Pulpit,” &c. 


London: WiitraM Trxsier, 3!4, Strand. 


LOVE AND I LOVE.—NEW SONG, 
dedicated to and Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby, at 
St. James's Hall. 
Composed by 8. Marsmatt. Price 2s. 
London: 8. SHeraerp, 98 & 106, Newgate Street, and 
all Music-sellers. 


tie 














Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d., 
A 


LBAR: arrative Poem. 
y WILLIAM TH 


URSTON. 
athe tee ie ak Sie ties them coe aibek wall 
work of a thoughtfal man, who writes as well as he thinks.” 
—Critic. 


“The poem abounds in fresh and fanciful thoughts, and 
the author has an eye for , and a of expression. 
simple and 

“So difficult is it now. to meet with true 
that we confess our high of the 
power in this volume. Not only have we the 
best words in the best but the expressions are 
attuned to the idea, the with up- 


steey gragneneen bes 
oor a from the cotitmencement to the close.” — 
Court 7 
London : Jcpp and Grass, New Bridge Street, E.C- 





Just published, crown 6y0., 5s., cloth, 
[ESCBRIETIVE and OTHER POEMS. 
By CHARLES BAYLY, Ese. 

London: James Nispet and Co., Berners Street, W- 





Now ready, in post 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 6d., 
Tis LIVING AMONG THE DEAD. A 
Story founded on facts. By the Author of “ Blenham,” 


go ee been well considered, and is founded on 
much special knowledge of ecclesiastical affairs." —Noncon- 
f 
Te an author must be assigned the merit of conscien- 
tiousness, and much painstaking in plot and purpose."— 
Dispatch. 

Agrave Hatt, Virrvr, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., per post 2s. 10d., 
N ESSAY on the CAUSES of DISTANT 
ALTERNATE PERIODIC a over 


the Lowlands of 

jac, oman its naan “fo which is 
tinuous Su * 

subj A TABLE the Two Sciences of 


ASTRONOMY and GEOLOGY. With an APPENDIX 
elucidatory of the Author’s.Theory. 
Br AUGUSTUS BERGH. 


London: James Riwewar, 169, Piccadilly. 


[ae BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 
ADVERTISER,  . WINDSOR AND ETON 
eens oan rs Vide last Stamp Returns. 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 
ylesb 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck~ 
sete hav rertiser, 19,000; Bucks Chronicle, 6,460. 
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CHEAPEST ILLUSTRATED BIBLE EVER PUBLISHED. 





Just Published, 


CASSEL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, | 


Vol. I. Gexesis—I. Samve. 


With Comments and Notes explanatcry of the Text, from the highest and latest authority, | 
and Marginal References, with a of TurEE Hunprep Excravines, representing | 
Scenes, Localities, Incidents, and Objects mentioned in Scripture. 


4to, handsome cloth boards, gilt back os 
% e- ‘is > Piigtr andside ... ae jin 
= » bevelled boards, red edges, gilt back and side 
Cases for binding Vol. I., price 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s., and 4s. 
The work is.also published in Weekly Numbers, price 1d. ; in Monthly Parts, price 5d. and 
6d. ; Quarterly Sections, Is. 3d. ; and in Half-Yearly Divisions, 2s. 6d. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


_ 


Cm-19 
Soar 





Now Ready, Imperial 8vo., price £2 10s., cloth, 


MODERN PAINTERS, 


Vourme V., Concluding the Work. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., 


Author of “‘ The Stones of Venice,” ““ Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c.; Mlustrated with 34 
Engravings on Steel, and 100 Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by the Author and other 


CONTENTS : 
Part VI.—Of Leaf Beauty. Part VITI.—Of ideas of Relation. 1. Of Invention Formal. 
Part VIL—Of Cloud Beauty. Part IX.—Of Ideas of Relation. 2. Of Invention Spiritual. 


With an Index io the whole Five Volumes. 
SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
Now Ready, Medium 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


Vorvme 1., 


Comprising the Numbers from January to June, 1860; containing 768 pages of Letterpress, 
with 12 Mlustrations, 40 Vignettes and Diagrams, and a Chart, handsomely bound in 


emboseed cloth. 
SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


New Novel, now ready, 3 vols., post Svo., cloth, 


SCARSDALE: 


OR, LIFE ON THE LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
BORDER, THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 











New Novel, now ready, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 


THE FIRST BORN: 
OR, A MOTHER’S TRIALS. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “ MY LADY.” 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 








Now Ready, post Svo., 10s. cloth, 


WILD SPORTS OF INDIA; 


With Remarks on the Breeding and Rearing of Horses, and the 
Formation of Light Irregular Cavalry. 
By CAPTAIN HENRY SHAKSPEAR, 
COMMANDANT’ NAGPORE IRREGULAR FORCE. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW LIST. 





READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





A Six Shilling Edition. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GEOFFREY HAMLYN. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
SECOND EDITION. 
“ Mr. Henry Kingsley is no ordinary writer. He has both 


- | the eye and the heart of a poet; and, like a true poet, he 


knows how to reach the hearts of men.”"—Freeman. 





Feap. 8vo., extra cloth, red leaves, price 4s. 6d., THE 
THEORY OF VISION VINDICATED 
AND EXPLAINED. 

By Bishop BERKELEY. 


Edited, with Annotations, by H. V. H. COWELL, Associate 
of King’s College, Londen. 





MR. MARSTON'’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown $vo., 10s. 6d., 


A LADY IN HER OWN RIGHT. 


A NOVEL. 
By WESTLAND MARSTON. 


“ The story is a perfect masterpiece of chaste and delicate 
conception, couched in spirited and eloquent language, 
abounding in poetical fancies. . . Seldom have we met 
with anything more beautiful, perfect, or fascinating tham 
the heroine of this work."—Leader. 





A NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. 


“Every art and every craft seemeth to aim at some good.” 





Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d.,a Second Edition of 
Volume L of 


THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


By Wu. WHEWELL, D.D. 
Containing Dialogues of the Socratic School, and Dialogues 
referring to the Trial and Death of Socrates. 


*,* Also now ready, VOLUME IL. containing THE 
ANTI-SOPHIST DIALOGUES. Pnice és. éd. 





Crown §vo., price 4s. 6d., 


REVISION OF THE LITURGY: 
FIVE DISCOURSES. 
I. ABSOLUTION. IL. REGENERATION. 
Tl]. ATHANASIAN CREED. IV. BURIAL SERVICE 
Vv. HOLY ORDERS. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION. 
By CHARLES JOHN VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and late Head Mastcr 
of Harrow School. 


Macuitras & Co., 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
Londox, and Cambridge. 





This day is published, price 1s., by post, Is. 1d., 


THE LEADING CLAUSES OF A 
NEW REFORM BILL. 

By HENRY FAWCETT, Fellow of Trinity Hall, 

. Cambridge. 


Macuittan & Co., , : 
23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Lendon and Cambridge. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE 


1S NOW PUBLISHED AT 








4, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C., 


Where it is requested all Advertisements and Communica- 
tions will be addressed. 
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J. F. HOPE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NEW WORK by 
1 vol., 5 


the Authorof PHILIP PATERNOSTER. 
post 8vo.; price 16s. 6d., ready on the 12th, 
SHADOW LAND 
A STORY WITH A PURPOSE. 
In 3 vols., post 8vo., price 31s. 6d., 
THE MADMAN OF ST. JAMES’S. 
rom the DIARY of a PHYSICIAN. 
In 1 yol., post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., Illustrated, 
MY EXPERIENCES IN AUSTRALIA, 
By A LADY. 
PERSUASIONS. 
T. B. BALL, St. Andrew's Church, Holborn. 
1 vol. post Svo., price 16s. 
J. F. Horr, 16, Great Marlborough Stree 


By the Rev. 


London: 





MURRAY’S COMPLETE EDITIONS. 





The following are now ready, 


HILDE HAROLD. Price Sixpence. With 


Portrait. 


1. 
HILDE HAROLD. Price One Shilling. 


With Portrait and Vignette Titles. 
TIL. 


(\HILDE HAROLD. Price Half-a-Crown. 


Jors Murray, Albemarle Street. 
KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
SCHOOL ATLASES. 





L 

General and Descriptive Geography, 
exhibiting the Actual and Comparative Extent of all 
the Countries in the World, with their Present Political 
Divisions. A New and Enlarged Edition. 25 Maps, 
including a Map of Palestine, and enlarged Maps of 
ae Ireland, and Switzerland. Half-beund, 

5. 6 


i. 


Physical Geography, illustrating in a 
Series of Original Designs the Elementary Facts of 
Geology, Hydrol Meteorology, and Natural His- 
tory. A New and enlarged Edition. 20 Maps, includ- 
ing coloured Geological Maps a Europe and of the 
British Isles. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


ni. 


Classical Geography, comprising, in 


5) 7 
Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the important 
Countries and Localities referred to by Classical 
Authors ; accompani 

Places, b T. HARVEY, M.A.. Oxon. A New and 
Revised Edition. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


Iv. 


Astronomy. Edited by J. R. Hind, | 


Esq., FRAS, &. With Notes and Descriptive | 


Letterpress to each Plate. embodying all recent Diseo- | 
veries in Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d 


Elementary School Atlas of General 


and Descriptive Geography, for the Use of Junior 
Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. 20 Maps, 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half- 


bound, 5s. 


Wiiuram Biackwoop and Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, price 6s., 8vo., with Seven Maps, 
E SOURCES of the NILE: Being a 


General Survey of the Basin of that River and of its 
Head-Streams, with the History of Nilotic Discovery. 


By CHARLES T. BEKE, Ph.D. 


London: James Mappers, 3, Leadenhall Street. 








MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 

Third Edition, just published, price 23. 6d. ; 

32 stamps, 
HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE; 
with Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. 
By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.B.CS., 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 
Soho Square. 


post free, 


London: Hexry Reysnaw, 356, Strand. 


ed by a pronouncing Index of | 


ust published, 1 vol Svo., 
| (yk oBsc URE DISEASES of the BR ay 
+X and DISOR DE RS of the MIND: th 
Symptoms, Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, and 


price lés., 


| = "Dg. WINSLOW'S NEW WORK. 





By FORBES WINSLOW, 4.D., D.C.L., Oxon, &c. 


“ Dr. Winslow has given to the profession a most masterly 
exposition of every conceivable phase which ce’ " a 
in its physical and psychical operations has been know 
assume.”—Lancet. 






London: J. Cutrcniii, New Burlington Street. 


HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 128 pages, and 88 cuts, for 14 





stamps. 
Apply direct to W. Atrorp Luorp, Portland Rosd, 
London, W. 











Post free for Two Stamps, 


XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of 
} an Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING DISEASE, 
| being the recorded experience of 30 years’ special practice in 
Great Britain, France. and America—with evidence of the 
actual effects of the latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated 
NEW LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Consti- 

tutional t not yet generally known, even by the 
medical faculty of the British Empire, but which have been 
recently introduced into England. Sent free on receipt of 
fwo stamps to defray postage, &c., by W. HILL, Esq., M.A., 
No. 27, Alfred Place, Bedford Sqnare, Lendon, W.C.—Daily 
consultations from Eleven till Two, and Six te Eight Even- 
ing. 


New Edition (1860), post free, Three Stamps, 


HE TREATISE, GABRIEL on the 
“LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MEANS OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains-their NEW SYS- 
TEM, and may be had, gratis, on application at Messrs. 
Gabriel's Establishments— 
110, ae STREET, West (next Mechi's) ; 
33 anp 34, LUDGATE HILL, Crry. 
Particalarly observe the name, and that the entrance is up 
the private passage between the State Fire Office and Ben- 
son, Silversmith. 
Established 1804—See Diploma. 

And at 134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
TEETH, SELF-ADHESIVE, WITHOUT SPRINGS.—A 
NEW DISCOVERY. 

Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 

Messrs. GABRIEL we attention to a new and invaluable 
improvement, being the application of their patent CORAL- 
ITE GUM-COLOU RED INDIA-RUBBER as a base for 
GABRIEL'S CELEBRATED MINERAL TEETH and 








= 


Q W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home ase, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ ontfits; fiirniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteans, &¢. 
suited to a mates. 
Silvertown 













(opposite H.M. Dockyards), 


DENN <ETTS WATCHES, 65 and — 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every encoun and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per pest. 
Money Orders to JonN Bexxett, Watch Manafactory, 
€5 and 64, Cheapside. 


SILKS EXTRAORDINARILY CHEAP. 
JEW SPRING GOODS AT HALF 


° PRICE. — Immediate and umreserved Sale of the 
Spring and Sammer Stock of Ellis, Sandeman, and Rogitre, 
which has been kept in the bonded warehouses waiting 
the nt arrangement conseqnent on the rafifi- 
cation of the Commercial Treaty with France, and 
now been cleared under the New Tariff, 

This redaction, together with. the esormons it, 
amoanting tono less than 542 per cent. from cost price, at 
which the whole stock wis purchased ty Messrs. mo ge) 
BROTHERS & CO.. 61 and 62, St. Paul's Charchyard, will 
ensure to every purchaser the unusual advantage at - real 


hove bankrupts, consisting of silks, shawls, mantles, dress 
iaehapsnetealen, oats, drognets, gloves, hosiery, lace, 

jewellery, ornaments, £c., together with an immense stock 
of Irish linens, sheetings, towellings, long-cloths, 

petticoats, 2 portion ‘of which have been from 

the looms to facilitate the realisation of the estate by the 

will be submitted on MONDAY and the three 








SBT ERE 


lowing lots. Th 
net cost worth of One Soverei gn: Black Silks can, 





Dui 60 pieces black de 
Nap 2s. 44d. yard, well worth 3s. 6@ 11 pieces 
double twisted, and warranted pare, 2s. 64d. per Sal, 
worth 48% 4d. 57 pieces treble ducape, endless in wear, 


2s. 94¢., worth 4s. 6d. per yard. 200 dress lengths, 12 yards 

for 1 gaimea, worth donble. Several hundred robes im rich 

glacé ducape, very stout and handsome, 1. 5s. 6d., warranted 

valine 50s. black Lyons glacé robes, fast 
at 





| FLEXIBLE GUMS. 

The extraordinary advantages attained are well worthy of 
note. One set generally will lasta life time. Neither stumps 
nor teeth are extracted; sharp edges are avoided, an amount 
of suction with a degree of lightness (almost fabulons) are 
obtained; together with much greater ease and comfort, 
arising from the utter absence of metal, while from the 
flexibility of the agent employed pressure is entirely ob- 
viated. It is permanent, wholesome, and more congenial to 
the mouth than bone or gold, and is warranted to remain 
free from either taste or smell, mastication and articulation 
— guaranteed, even in cases where other methods have 
failed. 

The best materials, with first-class workmanship only em- 
| ployed, and are supplied at less than half the ordinary 


| cost. 


American Mineral Teeth from £4 4s. the set. 





| Just Published, the 140th Thousand, Price Is, post free, 
from the Author, 


N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSE and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour ; being a Medi- 
cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and Cure, the 
result of 25 years’ successful practice. By J. L. CURTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 
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March 27, 1856. 
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of society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
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or clergyman.” —Sun, Evening Paper. 
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for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases 
to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” NOR- 
TON’S PILLS act as a powerful tonic and general ape- 
rient; are mild in their operation; safe under any 
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testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use.—Sold 
in Bottles at Is. 14d., 2s. $d., and 11s. each, in every town in | 
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Cavtiox.—Be sure to ask for “NORTON'S PILLS,” and 
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COMPANION TO DR. LIVINGSTONE’S MIS- 
SIONARY TRAVELS; 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

om printed in 8vo., (624 pp.), and illustrated with 


ortrait of the Author, 2 Maps and 12 Piates of the 
Scenery and Costume of Eastern Africa, price £1 1s. 


TRAVELS, RESEARCHES, AND MISSIONARY 
LABOURS, 


During an Eighteen Years’ Residence in the Interior and 
on the Coast of Eastern Africa; together with Journeys 
to Usambara, Ukambani, and Khartum, and a Coasting 
Voyage from Mombaz to Cape Delgado, 

By the Rev. Dr. J. LOUIS KRAPF, 


Late Missionary in the service of the Church Missionary 
Society in Eastern and Equatorial Africa; including the 
Rev. J. REBMANN’S 
THREE JOURNEYS TO JAGGA, 
And discovery of the great snow-capped Mountains of Equa- 
torial Africa; and Native Accounts of the Great Waters 
of the Interior, since named by Captams Srexe, Victoria 


Nyanza, or Lake Victoria; together with the Rey. J. 
Erhardt’s View of the Prospects and Resourees of the 


COUNTRY OF THE WANIKA, 
The seat of the East African Mission. 


To which is prefixed a concise Account of Geographical 
Discovery in Eastern Africa up to the present time, 


By E. J. RAVENSTEIN, F.B.GS., 
And an Appendix, added by the Author, respecting the 
snow-capped Mountains of Equatorial Africa, the Mountains 
of the Moon, and the sources of the Nile; and the Lan- 


guages and Literature of Abyssinia and Eastern Africa, 
&e., &e. 


Mandsomely printed, in 1 vol. 8vo., bound in cloth, price 12s. 
LETTERS 
or 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT, 
Written between the Years 1827 and 1858, 


TO 
VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, 
Together with Extracts from 
VARNHAGEN’S DIARIES, 
And Letters from 
VARNHAGEN «and others to HUMBOLDT 


Authorised translation from the German, with explanatory 
notes and full Index of Names. 


Handsomely printed in 1 vol., post Svo., cloth boards, 
price 5s., 


SIR ROHAN’S GHOST: 
A ROMANCE. 


* It is our deliberate judgment that no first work by any 

author has ever been published in America showing more 

wl symptoms of genuine poetic power than this. 

There are passages in it where imagination and language 

— in the most artistic completeness.” — Atlantic 
y- 





This work has created a sensation in America similar t: 
that which “ Adam Bede” produced in Engiand Koken’ 
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FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


’ ‘ ‘ ‘ . a ade "ace ll Policies 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on a : 
effected prior to the 31st December next year, should, in order to enjoy the same, make immediate application. There have 
already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the suns 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk of copartnership, 1s 
is the case in mutual societies. 


To show how clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are put forth as examples :— 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. 
£5,000 £1,987 10s. £6,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s. 1,397 10s. 
100 39 158. 139 15s. 


‘otwi i iti i r i i scurity for (he payment 
Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security for d 3 
of the Policy when death arises ; in addition to which advantages, one half of the annual Premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, without security or deposit of the F wey. 
The Assets of the Company, at 31st December, 1858, amounted to £652,618 3s. 10d., all of which has been invested in 
Government and other approved securities. 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office. ; . ; 
Immediate spplicntion should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8 Ww. 
(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 
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REVIEWS. 


A RAMBLE IN THE HIMALAYAS.* 


Ix the midst of the dismal wretchedness of 
these June rains, and surrounded by the mire, 
and smoke, and squalor of London, there can- 
not be a more delicious employment than trans- 
ferring oneself, even in imagination, to bright, 
warm, still mountain scenery, such as is 
described in the book before us. To leave the 
perusal of these sunny pages, and then go trudg- 
ing along the dingy streets of our modern 
Babylon, drenched with black rain, or, even 
worse, drive through them in a fusty-smelling 
cab, or jolting, crowded ‘bus, is as trying a 
process as can well be imagined. A summer 
ramble is a fascinating idea at any time, but it 
seems ten times more attractive when smoke- 
laden, persistent rain has been pattering on 
one’s window-panes all day long. 

The volume before us, however, is by no 
means entirely indebted to the weather in 
which it is produced for the gratification it has 
afforded us. At any time it would be a most 
‘interesting, pleasant, and well-written narra- 
‘tive. The exploits which it describes are com- 
paratively novel, and the account of the 
scenery amongst which they were performed is 
graphic and charming. Altogethera more satis- 
factory book could not be desired. 

The name of the author is not given, and the 
work is composed out of rough notes which he 
gave to the editor, Mr. Wilson of Mussoorie, 
known by his contributions to ‘“‘ The Indian 
Sporting Review,” under the nom de plume of 


aM 


Mountaineer,” the name he has assumed in 





editing the present work. Three of the chap- 
ters, giving an account of the Gurwhal country 
(chaps. v., vi., and vii.) are from Mr. Wilson's 
pen, and constitute the most valuable portion 
of the whole. 

The author set out on his summer ramble in | 
March from Meerut, on the north of Delhi, and | 
80 conspicuous at the time of the mutiny. 
¥rom Meerut he proceeded through the valley 
of the Dhoon, stopping at the little town of 
Deyrah, which he characterises as the most | 
cheerful place of its kind in India; thence to | 
Rajpore, lying at the foot of the Mussoorie hill; 
aud so, after a journey of one hundred and ten 
miles, came to Mussoorie itself, one of the most 
frequented of all the hillsanatariums. Sickness 
is seldom contracted, whilst ‘* some hundreds” 
find there renewed health and physical tone who 
would otherwise have yielded to disease in the 
plains. From March to June is the most plea- 
sant part of the season, and though in the first of 
these months warmth is not always attainable, in 
May and June the visitor may remain out all 
day without inconvenience or injury. The 
rainy season, from the middle of June till the 
le of December, though not so pleasant, is 
not unhealthy. October and November 
are warm and bright. In the middle of 

vember the frost comes, and snow generally 
appearance rather late in December. 
Orie possesses two churches, six schools, | 
a hotel, club-house, library, billiard-room, and | 
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masonic lodge. There is also a spacious and 
dry promenade called the Mall, which is the 
scene of the evening’s walk or ride. Here is 
the author's description of life in ‘“ the hills” 
during the season :— 


“Tt must not be supposed that only sick people 
visit Mussoorie. Two thirds, perhaps, are on medical 
certificate, but the rest are officers on general leave, 
who visit Mussoorie and the other hill stations for 
the sake of the climate, and to escape for a season 
the heat and discomfort of the plains. A great 
many of these, particularly amongst those of a 
sporting turn, spend the whole or a portion of their 
leave travelling in the interior, and the number has 
greatly increased since Cashmere has been added to 
the places they may visit. 

“ The season visitors come up in April and leave in 
October. The every-day life, if not particularly 
exciting, is pleasant enough. Those determined to 
make the most of the invigorating climate rise with 
the sun, and take a walk or ride on some of the 
good roads. On their return the rest are up, and 
then comes breakfast. Each spends the day as 
fancy directs, just as idle people do everywhere else, 
and very few at Mussoorie have anything to do but 
to kill time the best way they can. In the evening 
comes the walk or ride on the Mall, which lasts till 
dark; and as late hours are not the fashion, except 
perhaps at the club, where cards or billiards keep 
some up till the small hours, the domestic fire-side 
closes the day. This is varied by a few balls, 
private evening parties, archery meetings, picnics, 
theatricals, a run for a few days to Deyrah for the 
races, and the season is over.” 

Mussoorie, however, was only the author's 
starting-point, and after he had had time to 
complete his equipment, he took a temporary 
farewell of civilisation, and set out on his shoot- 
ing excursion among the Himalayas. His 
baggage, which, as he tells us, was limited as 
far as was compatible with comfort, only 
required twenty-five coolies to carry. It con- 
sisted of two small tents, bedstead, bedding, 
tent furniture, ammunition, materials for 
preserving skins, and provisions for six or seven 
months, such as tea, coffee, sugar, biscuits, 
preserved meats, bacon, ham, potatoes, &c. 
‘Then there were two shekarries, or shikaries, to 
carry guns, and a cook, and man-of-all-work. 


| The general line of route which he intended to 


pursue was to visit the source of the Ganges, 
and thence by way of Koonawur, Spiti, and 
Ladak, to Cashmere. 

At Derallee, the last and highest village on 
the Ganges, the author found Wilson’s camp, 


| though Wilson himself had been absent in the 
| forest for several days. 


Of the “ great hunter” 
he gives the following account :— 


“ Wilson made his appearance the next evening. 
He had been out six days, and had killed during the 
musk-deer. This, he said, was very 
indifferent sport, but that these animals in this part 
of the country were now very scarce, a number of 
men from Kooloo having snared the greater 
number. In the western world, hundreds of our 
countrymen follow hunting in some shape or other 
as a profession, but in the Eastern, I believe Wilson 
is the first and only one who has attempted it. If 
not a remunerating, it is, he says, an exciting and 
healthful occupation followed in the cold and 
bracing climate of the higher Himalayas. This no 
one will doubt, but many would object to the 
solitude and deprivation of intercourse with any but 
the ignorant Puharies. Musk is what he chiefly 
depends on to supply the sinews of war, but he also 
collects birds, and the skins and horns of various 
animals, disposing of some at Mussoorie and sending 
others to England. After hearing my plans, he 
delighted me by proposing to shoot with me for a 
fortnight.” 











Accordingly, the next day but one they set 
out, and followed the road along the bank of 
the river, running through a dense cedar forest. 
At Byramghattee they crossed the river, and 
a few miles further on they encamped. They 











then proceeded “to drive ” a patch of forest for 
musk-deer :— 

“T was stationed a little below the path, my 
companion going down near the river. We soon 
heard the shouts of the beaters, who indeed made 
noise enough to frighten all the deer within a mile 
of us. I had never seen a musk-deer, and though 
Wilson had told me they were very small, I was not 
prepared for the little thing, not much bigger than 
a hare, which I saw presently cross the ravine, close 
by where he had posted himself. To my surprise 
he did not fire, though I saw he was looking at it, 
and it disap in the forest behind us. The 
beaters were now drawing near, and all at once 
they set up a perfect hurricane of yells, and in a 
few moments afterwards a musk-deer made its 
appearance at the edge of the sloping bank, right 
opposite where I sat. I took as steady aim as 
possible, but as it stood lengthwise towards me, I 
had but its breast and neck for a target, and missed. 
To my surprise it never moved, and gave me an 0} 
portunity of firing the second barrel, which likewise 
missed. Apparently perfectly heedless of the shots or 
of me, it now came bounding forward, crossed the 
ravine, and was passing within twenty yards, when I 
knocked it over with the shot gun. It turmed out 
to be a male, and when Wilson came up we cut out 
the pod, which was about the size of a pullet’s egg, 
and worth, he said, about twenty-five shillings, 
being one of the largest.” 

But s will not allow us to follow the 
pair of Nimrods through all their achievements, 
which if less thrilling than the lion-hunting in 
Algeria, or elephant-hunting in Ceylon, or 
tiger-hunting in the jungle, are, notwithstand- 
ing, made subjects of a most interesting recital. 
Their victims were the musk-deer; the tahr or 
wild goat; the burrell, a species of wild sheep ; 
the giral or Himalayan chamois; and the 
serow, also of the chamois family. They also 
came across the snow-bear and black-bear. 
The latter is an animal of extraordinary size, 
and frequently attacks people out of sheer 
ferocity : the brute almost always flies to the 
face, and frequently contents itself with tearing 
the flesh completely off, and then leaves the un- 
fortunate victim. 

Mr. Wilson’s account of the general country 
and its inhabitants, is of great interest and 
value. At the present time we can scarcely 
learn too much about India or any portion of 
it, for probably a better acquaintance with the 
real condition and social state of the natives, 
such as can be best acquired by men who 
really mix with them constantly and intimately, 
would prevent much of that atrocious and 
blind misgovernment which has been 80 
fearfully avenged. 

The Puharies of Gurwhal are of two classes, 
highlanders and lowlanders, the former of 
whom look down with some contempt on their 
lowland neighbours. The Perbuttees, or 
inhabitants of the higher hills, are in most 
respects better than the Gungarees or inhabi- 
tants of the lower hills. They are all Hindoos, 
and divided into castes, which are hereditary, 
so that no man can become of a higher caste 
than that in which he was born. Justice is 
administered (this is merely a figure of 
speech) by the phoundar, an officer appointed 
by the Rajah to act as magistrate and collector. 
The phoundar receives no salary, but takes a 
share of all that is exacted in the way of fines, 
so that punishment is inflicted, or pardon 
granted, in the most flagrantly corrupt way. 
~ Sir Cresswell Cresswell would be even 
busier there than he is at home. More than 
half of the fida, or profit, is got from fines for 
adultery. In fact, morality is at its very 
lowest ; and no doubt this is owing in great 
measure to the corruption and rapacity of the 
phoundars. Another fruitful source of profit 
is the personal disputes, of which the Puharies 
are so fond, that rather than settle their dis- 
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mts amicably, they prefer appealing to 
the phoundar or rajah, though aware that such 
an appeal will end in loss to both parties. Mr. 
Wilson does not seem to think highly of our 
own administration :— 

“ The judicial administration of the country may 
seem to us most oppressive and corrupt, yet there 
are few independent native states of which the 
inhabitants are treated more leniently ; and with all 
i ia of the Company's 
courts, and the boasted justice and freedom from 

ion they are so fondly thought to confer on 
ai beneath their sway, it is very doubtful whether 
the poor cultivators of the soil in the British 
territories are at all better off, and not just as 
much oppressed by a lot of venal official subordinates, 
as foe Pebies of Gurwhal are by their phoundars. 
Indeed, in one respect the latter have the advantage, 
for they have but one huge oppressor, and that but 
for a day or two, once or twice in the year, while 
the former are subject to a host of lesser myrmidons 
all the year round.” 


The whole character of the Puharies of Gur- 
whal is thus summed up :— 

“To a casual observer, the Puharies appear a 
harmless, unimpassioned, simple race; and, if not 
pewns many of the amiable qualities, at least 

from some of the worst vices of the human 
family ; but a closer and more intimate acquaintance 
reveals much that lies hidden beneath the smooth 
exterior. They are envious, vindictive, uncharitable, 
and extremely selfish ; servile and abject to superiors, 
and arrogant and overbearing to inferiors. If not 
cruel, their humanity is confined to pity, and seldom 
goes so far as to make any personal sacrifice to 
relieve the distresses of afellow-creature. Gratitnde 
ee es —- Ease: ex- 
pressions. Falsehood, in the lower j ly, 
is a ing sin. The Puharies lie with 
unblushing effrontery, and seldom to feel 
the least shame when found out exposed in 
ge a Their immorality has been before alluded 
to. It is something almost imcredible, chastity 
being little appreciated even where it does exist. 
Industrious through necessity, sober and 
from inability to procure the means of debauchery, 
their very virtues are forced them. Their 
honesty has been frequently extolled, and is 
undeniable ; but even it will scarcely bear scrutiny, 
and is more the effect of local causes, than an 
inherent quality.” 

We recommend the contents of these three 
chapters on the Gurwhal coun to the 
especial attention of the reader. e subject 
is one of great interest, and it is very ably 
treated. 

We regret very much that we are unable to 
give a more detailed account of the proceedings 
of the author after his se ion from Mr. 
Wilson. Suffice it to say, that after much toil, 
much laborious climbing, and a great deal of 
sport in the Tartar valleys in the way of ibex 
and yak hunting, he arrived at Ladak, whence 
he proceeded by the direct route—twelve days’ 
march—to Cashmere. . 

“Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere ? 

With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave ; 

Its temples and grottces and fountains as clear 

As the love-lighted eyes that hang over the wave.” 

Our author seems by no means to view Cash- 
merein thisenthusiastic and romantic light ; and 
he actually stigmatises Serinugger, the unpoeti- 
cal name of the capital, es the dirtiest of the 
many dirty cities of India. He is also equally 
disappointed with Cashmere beanty—though 
there are many fine forms, and occasionally 
“a set of finely and handsomely-moulded 
features, with large, dark, voluptuous eyes, are 
turned on you for a moment.” There is also, 
he tells us, an unhealthy look in the complexion 





of the grown-up women, and girls that have | 

passed childhood. 

The tyranny of the Maharajah’s government | 

seems to be most detestable. “+ If the tales the | 
ians tell be true, their condition is a 


thousand times worse than that of any slaves | which, in leading to some new truth, will bring 
in the plantations of our friends over the At- | back the time more vividly, and thus give life 
lantic ; and those who have sold him this fair- | and colour to the dryest statements of the his- 


est portion of Hindecstan have much to answer 
for.” The author denounces the sale of Cash- 
mere by the English Government with great 
severity, as one of the grossest blunders ever 


} 


committed by our Indian statesmen, and he | 


denies that a single justifying argument can be 
brought forward for such a measure. His re- 
marks on its value as a frontier possession are 
very forcibly put :-— 

“Tn a political view, its possession may at some 
future time be of the utmost im to the 
well-being and even the existence of India. What 
an amount of blood and treasure the bare idea of 
the possibility of a Russian invasion cost us in the 

campaigns! A Russian invasion may be 
feasible, or it may not; I will leave that for our 
rulers to decide. But it is, at all events, just as 
feasible now as it was then. Is it likely they 
would be content with trying that frontier only ? 
What is there to hinder one corps of an imvading 
army coming from the head of the Oxus, via Nagur 
and Iskardoo, or, if all what is told of Russian 
progress in Central Asia be true, ria Yarkund and 
Ladak. It will be said an army could not find 
subsistence in such inhospitable countries. An 
Indian army probably would not, but an army 
composed of men not trammeled like our Sepoys 
with caste, could do so easily ; so let us not confide 
in that supposition. Beef and mutton sufficient for 
half the Teeten army could be drawn from the 
surronnding countries. Once in possession of 
Cashmere, from the nature of the roads to it from 
the plains, the passes being on the Cashmere side 
gentle slopes, and on the Indian steep ascents, 
50,000 men could hold it a any Indian army, 
draw from it ample supplies, and descend when 
required to co-operate with their brethren attacking 
on the western frontier. If Russian invasion ever 
does turn out to be a fact, it will probably be at a 
time when Engiand has her hands full at home, and 
cannot afford to send any large force to India; and 
to judge from what ed in the Seikh 
campaigns, 0,000 men, such as stood up before our 
Guards at Inkermann, would, for anything a Sepoy 
army could do to stop them, sweep without a check 
from Peshawur to Calcutta. ‘ Un homme prévoyant 
donne peu au hasard ;’ and if there really is any fear 
of a Russian invasion—and that it is thought 
possible, the Afghan tragedy is one proof—why not 
prepare for the contingency in the only sensible 


| way, by keeping in the country a respectable 


European force, and not squander our resources in 


subsidising wild tribes beyond our frontier, who, if | 


the time ever comes, would be just as likely to side 
with the invaders as with ourselves?” 


In conclusion, we have to thank both the 


which we cannot commend too highly. 


ANCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS 
IN EUROPE,* 
We congratulate Mr. Hewitt on having com- 
pleted a work which, for careful research, for 
interesting details, for the collocation of minute 
facts likely to prove of service to the historical 
student, and for the variety of its illustrations 
from contemporary monuments, will prove of 
permanent value, and is exhaustive of the sub- 
ject on which it treats. We can scarcely be- 
lieve that the wildest member of the Peace 
Society will fail in discovering some attractive 
metal in these volumes. Certain we are that 
no antiquary could ever glance over the ample 
index which closes the work, without finding 
his mouth water at the thought of the delicious 
feast instore for him. The best method of study- 
ing history is doubtlesstotake up a special period 
for careful investigation, and to follow out the 
many paths which diverge from it, each of 





* Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe. By John 
i v j (London: J. H. and J. Parker.) 


Hewitt. Vols. 2 and 3. 
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torian. No one, for instance, can properly 
study the fourteenth century of our history 
without making himself imtimately conver- 
sant with the poetry of Chaucer, as well as 
with the chronicles of Froissart. Chaucer was 


| the friend of John of Gaunt—“ time-honoured 
| Lancaster ;” he was versed in all the learning 


of the age; he. was as conversant with the 
court and camp as he was with the humble 
life of the meanest servitor; he had mixed with 
the clergy, and possessed a profound knowledge 
of our medizval Church ; had mixed with 
the soldiers of the time, and had himself served 
under Edward III. in the expedition against 
France ; he was a lawyer and a man of science, 
a diplomatist and a member of Parliament— 
above all, he was a great poet, as full of 
humour as of pathos, of high imagination as 
of ical good sense—a satirist of the follies 
of his age, a most vivid delineator of customs 
and virtues. 

Mr. Hewitt’s second volume is entirely de- 
voted to the century which has been im- 
mortalised by the father of English poetry ; 
and by the aid of effigies and ivory carvings, 
manuscript illuminations and metrical tales, 
he has succeeded in calling up before us the 
warlike spirit of the age im all its pristine 
grimness and glory. Nothing can be more 
Interesting than the picture which is here pre- 
sented to us, and while we are thus enabled to 
gain an intimate knowledge of the military 
accoutrements of the age, we gain a more 
accurate idea of the burly warriors who wore 
that glittering armour and wielded those 
ponderous weapons. Mr. Hewitt truly says 
of Froissart that he stands foremost among the 
chroniclers of that time and of all time. He 
adds also that *‘his book is alone a complete 
military history of the fourteenth century, and 
no one can thoroughly understand the system 
and practice of warfare in that day without 
having carefully studied the pleasant pages of 
the blithe old chronicler.” But if Mr. Hewitt, 
like every other student of that interesting 
fourteenth century, is deeply indebted to the 
chronicler, he has himself greatly enhanced the 
value of Froissart’s labour by his comprehen- 
sive illustrations of Froissart’s age. His book 
is one in which Sir Walter Scott would have 
delighted, and yet it is one which would supply 
ample pabulum to a mouldy antiquary like 


Jonathan Oldbuck himself. Unfortunately, 
author and Mr. Wilson, the editor, for a book | _ we y: 


however, the form of the work being ee 
for reference rather than for continuous g, 
does not afford many which could 
fitly be transferred to our columns. Never- 
theless, one or two may be inserted with advan- 
tage. Here is an interesting account of the old 
English weapon :— 

“The lish archer is one of the most prom- 
inent characters of the fourteenth century. There 
is scarcely a page of the historian or the chronicler 
in which he does not appear. Before his simple 
weapon, itself but a larger form of the simplest 
plaything of a child, all the display of 

ightood, the elaborated panoply of steel, the 
magnificent war-horse, the seried ranks, the in- 
genious devices of tacticians and strategists, at once 
give way: nothing can withstand the biting storm 
of the ‘cloth-yard shaft.’ It was equally efficacious 
in siege and in field. The defender of town or castle 
could not peep beyond his Jretéche or parapet, but 
an Sagi anew nailed his cap to his head. In the 
field, provided the archers were, by marsh, wood, or 
mountain, secured from a flank attack, they would 
bid defiance to any number of mounted men-at-arms. 
Their shafts, falling thick as hail among the horses, 
soon brought them tothe ground, or threw them 
into utter disorder: then the armed footmen ad- 


| vanced, and commenced a slaughter which was 
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scarcely stayed but by weariness of slaying; the 
archers meantime continuing their ravages on the 
rear of the enemy’s cavalry by a vertical attack ; 

rolonged, when the ordinary supply of their quivers 
had been exhausted, by withdrs wing the arrows 
from their slain enemies, to be sent forth on new 
missions of death.” 

The importance of this weapon was felt so 
strongly by Edward III. and his immediate 
successors, that mandates were issued to put 
down foot-ball, bone cock-fighting, and all 
other sports of kind, in order that the 
leisure days of the people might be employed 
‘* inthe nobler contensions of the sagittary art.” 
Charles VI. of France issued also a similar 
order, and with such hearty zeal was it obeyed 
that the very children joined, and the archers 
became in time so expert, that according to 
Juvenal des Ursins, “if they had joined 
together, they would have been more powerful 
than the princes and nobles; and on this 
account the king ordered the practice to 
cease.” Battles in those days were like great 
tournaments, in which success was tobe achieved 
by individual prowess. The English liked to 

ve their courage on open ground, while the 
Scots invariably eh the open fight, and 
never made a stand except in situations where 
it was impossible to attack them with success. 
Still more ing to our English soldiers 
were the tactics of the Irish. The natives, 
according to the report Froissart received from 
Henry Cristall, who had been a prisoner among 
them, would assemble in wild uninhabitable 
places, and makes holes for their habitation 
under hedges and bushes like wild beasts :-— 

“Watching their opportanity, should their country | 
be attacked, they fall upon their enemy, and show | 
themselves to be ex warriors ; for no man-at- 
arms, however well mounted he may be, can ride so 
fast but they will overtake him; and when they 
come up with him, they spring from the ground 
upon the horse, and sitting behind the man-at-arms, 
they embrace him in their strong arms, so that he 
has no power to defend himself. And these Irish 
have sharp, doubl broad-bladed knives, made 
like the heads of darts, with which they slay their 
enemy. They spare none for the sake of ransom ; 
and if they are worsted in an attack, they disperse 
and hide themselves among the woods and bushes, 
and underground; and thus one loses sight of 
them, and none can tell what is become of them.” 

“The child is father to the man,” and 
therefore the following account of some of 
the boyish sports of the age cannot fail to 
interest :— 

“Of the military sports of this time we may 
trace the progress, from the first simple gambols of 
the boy to the magnificent triumph of the victor of 
the tournament. At the age of nine years, Bertrand 
Du Guesclin, says his biographer, ‘ was accustomed 
to assemble his play-fellows and form them into 
batallions, and often made them fight for so long a 
time that several of the children returned to their 
homes much damaged, himself being wounded also 
and his clothes torn. He established quintains and 
boyish jousts, and a kind of tournament, according 
to the notion he had formed from the descriptions 
he had heard of them; for at that time tourneys 
were held throughout the realm-of France.’ The 
jeux enfantelins of Boucicaut were of the same char- 
acter. ‘He collected the children of his own age, 
and then proceeded to the capture of some place 
chosen for that purpose, as a little hillock or other 
similar spot. Sometimes he the children 
in “ battles,’ turning their hoods into bassinets, 
making them ride upon staves to imitate men-at- 
arms, giving them strips of bark for weapons, and 
then leading one division to attack some place de- 
fended by the other. Such were his favourite games, 
with casting the bar, ing, the sport called crog- 
madame, throwing the casting the stone, and 
similar pastimes.’ At a@ later date the young hero | 
extended the circle of his accomplishments. ‘At | 
one time, clothed in lete armour, he would 
vault upon the back of a war-horse ; at another, he 











| been swallowed up. 











ran or walked for a long time, in order to be able to 
endure fati without exhaustion. Then he 
would exercise himself fora long time in striking 
with an axe or mallet (mai), to strengthen his arm 
and acquire nimbleness in dealing blows. He 
could tar a summerset, wearing all his armour 
except the bassinet ; and danced clothed in a coat- 
of-mail. Item, jumped on the shoulders of a tall 
man mounted on a high horse, with no other help 
than taking hold of the man’s sleeve with one hand. 
Item, placing one hand on the pommel of the sadile 
of a great courser, and the other near the ears, he 
would leap between his own arms and hands on the 
other side of the horse. /tem, he would climb 
between two contiguous walls to the height of a 
tower by force of arms and legs alone, without 
falling either in going up or coming down. tem, 
he would climb the back of a great ladder fixed 
against a wall, to its very top, without touching it 
with his feet, but only springing with both hands 
together from stave to stave, armed in a coat of steel. 
If the steel coat were taken off, he would climb from 
stave to stave with one hand alone. And these 
things are true.’” 

We have no space to do more than allude to 
the third and supplementary volume of Mr. 
Hewitt’s valuable work. It comprises an 
account of the warrior’s habiliments in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
so that the history is carried on until the 
latest period in which armour was used in 
warfare. It appears that the Italians and the 
Spaniards were the last to discard the mode 
ot defence which had so long been in vogue ; 
but opinions differed on thesubject of defensive 
armour even in the sixteenth century, and the 
author transcribes an amusing passage from 
Sir Richard Hawkins’s “‘ Voiage into the South 
Sea,” in which the old knight says, “I had 
great preparation of armours, as wellof proofe 
as of light corsletts, yet not a man would use 
them ; but esteemed a pott of wine a better 
defence than an armour of proofe.” With 
this bibulous confession of faith, we must close 
Mr. Hewitt’s volumes. To the artist, and to 


|the student of history, they will prove in- 


valuable. 





LETTERS OF ALEXANDER VON 
HUMBOLDT.* 


| Ix the course of a few weeks, the German public 
| greedily devoured four editions of the now 
| celebrated correspondence of Humboldt with 
| his intimate friend Varnhagen von Ense, and 


very likely by this time the fifth edition has 
Some copies of the ori- 
ginal work found their way to this country, 


| and newspaper correspondents selected a few 


plums for their respective journals, giving 
especial preference to some contemptuous re- 
marks made by the illustrious philosopher 
against the husband of our Queen, from whom 
he appears to have suffered some slightin 

treatment. According to the rules which 
usually decide the publication of private letters 
in this country, scarcely any in the volume 
before us would have appeared during the life- 
time of the various persons whose acts and 
characters are the subject of animadversion, 
and opinions have been divided in Germany as 
to ¢ justification pleaded by Ludmilla 
Ossing for giving them to the world. There 
seems to be no doubt that Miss Ossing—who 
came into possession of the papers through the 
death of her uncle, Von Ense, and who was 
herself a personal friend of Humboldt—acted 
in accordance with the wishes of both her uncle 
and of Humboldt, and the peculiar political 
circumstances of Germany may be pleaded in 
behalf of the course that has been adopted. 
To the German Liberals the work came as a 


io Varnhagen con 





* Letters of Alerander con Humboldt 
Ense. (Triivner and Co.) 











fortunate revelation of the hollowness and 
worthlessness of the Prussian Court, and of the 
incorrigible character of most of the public 
men whom that court called upon to assist in the 
management of public affairs. During the life- 
time of Humboldt, very few ms seem tohave 
enjoyed his political confidence, and although it 
was reasonable to expect that a man of such 
profound and varied attainments should hold 
large and liberal views, scarcely any one sus- 
pected that he encountered daily and hourly 
risk on account of his opposition to that 
singular medley of theological hypocrisy and 
absolutist principles which distinguished the 
“ Kreuz-Zeitung™ party at the Prussian Court. 
Ina note by Varnhagen, appended to one of 
the letters which he received from Humboldt, 
the latter is made to say that his position at 
Berlin was continually a and that if the 
personal favour of the King not —— 
his appointment, he must not only have left 
that city, but would probably have been obliged 
to forsake Germany itself, so strong was the 
hatred manifested by the ruling powers against 
any one who was suspected of cherishing senti- 
ments of li . Looking to the lofty posi- 
tion which Humboldt won in the realm of in- 
tellect and science, we cannot help regretting 
that he was not more true to his moral con- 
victions, as his open support of the cause of 
German nationality and constitutional freedom 
while he was alive, would have been far more 
useful than post mortem confessions published 
after his removal from human affairs. 

The translation which is now presented to 
the English public claims an “authorised” 
character; and in addition to its literary 
fidelity, it renders intelligible much that would - 
otherwise be incomprehensible in this country, 
by copious notes giving judiciously-condensed 
information about the persons and circumstances 
referred to in the text. Those who read the 
letters merely for the sake of appreciating the 
character of Humbcidt asa pluilosepher, will 
for the most part be disappointed, as their 


| interest is almost entirely political; but, in 
their own way, they must be considered as very 


valuable contributions to our know: of the 
times, and should be studied by all who desire 
to understand the movements now taking place 
in the * Fatherlarid.” 

Varnhagen von Ense was in ‘early’ life a 
diplomatist, but more recently distinguished 
among German scholars for the beauty of his 
style. His liberal views gave him no chanee of 
court favour, whilst his position enabled him to 
obtain an excellent insight into public affaits. 
In political opinion he appears to have been of 
one mind with his illustrious friend, but though 
opposed to the “ Pirlists,” he does not seem to 
have adopted Rationalistic views to the extent 
that they were held by Humiboldt himself. It 
is remarkable that so much which the Govern- 
ment must have desired to conceal should have 
been published in Germany at all; but the 
police appear to have been fairly outwitted in 
the distribution of the first edition, and to have 
given up the attempt at suppression, from the 
manifest hopelessness of the task. Miss Ossing 
also took the precaution of withholding docu- 
ments, which are believed to bein her — 
relating to the revolutionary period of 1848, 
and which may appear when popular liberty 
is sufficiently established to make such a course 
consistent with the personal safety of the parties 
concerned. Enough, however, has been given 
to the Germans to produce a powerful effect, 
and both young and old feel their aspirations 
strengthened and their opinions fortified by the 
influence and example oi their greatest man. 

Although Humboldt was full of popular 
sympathies, he was not easily led away by Ge- 
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lusive hopes ; and when the French Revolution | 
of July excited lively anticipations, he at once | 
predicted the failure of Louis Philippe's govern- | 
ment. For forty years, he said, he had watched 
the changes of dynasties that had occurred in 
Paris, and seen each in turn fall from its in- 
capacity. Fresh promises were made at each 
turn, and never fulfilled ; the good men whom 
the revolutions threw to the surface did not | 
last, and often the new comers were “no | 
better than their predecessors, or turned out 
ies.” No government that he had 
seen kept faith with the people; “none ever 
looked on its own interests asof subordinate im- 
ce to the public good,”.and until that 
he icted that) no permanent 
vernment would be established in France. 
Te Germany he had more to feat than to hope, 
so far as immediate prospects were concerned. 
Berlin he describes as a “‘ little illiterate and 
over-spiteful town ;” the political Hanover “he 
found as bad as Varnhagen had represented it ;” 
and King Ernest's private conversations were 
“full both of rage and fear.” In 1839 he saw 
that the French crisis was wholly internal, but 
“to-morrow,” he said, “‘ it may take an outward 
turn, and how needful will it then be for 
Germany to be consolidated in itself, and that 
the absurdities of Cologne and Hanover should 
The outward turn of 
French politics was somewhat delayed, but it 
now threatens Germany ; and the “ absurdities 
of e and Hanover” remain in full 
force, while’ no “consolidation” has taken 
place. About the same time Humboldt related 
what he had heard from the 
Emperor Nicholas, who was much “ embittered 
against the English,” and thought it of the 
highest importance to counteract their domi- 
nion in Asia. The King of Prussia is described 
as having good intentions, but weak, and with- 
out moderation ; and in another passage Hum- 
boldt gives a melancholy picture of his own 
eourt life, exclaiming—‘t Under an appearance 
of unlearned splendour, and in the enjoyment of 
the somewhat fantastic preference of a high- 
minded prince, I live in a moral and mental 
isolation, such as can only be produced by the 
barren condition of the mind of this divided 
and erudite land.” 

In 1842 a letter to Varnhagen reports a con- 
versation of the King of Hanover before forty 
people, in which that potentate, alluding to an 
meal of the Gottingen professors, declared 
that professors and light fadies (des putains) 
were of no country, but would go anywhere 
for money. Royal persons do not seem to 
have been in favour with the philosopher, for 
in another epistle he speaks of the Crown 
Prince of Wiirtemburg, and the present Kings 
of Denmark, Hanover, and Bavaria, who had 
not then reached the throne, as presenting a 
“ cheering sight”—the “‘ one a pale sciatic crea- 
ture ; the next, a besotted Icelander ; the third, 
a blind political fanatic; and the fourth, ob- 
stinate, opinionated, and feeble-minded.” 

At a later period, in 1844, when a little 
common sense might have arrested the crash of 
48, we are told that the King of Prussia was 
entirely occupied with his “ fancies, missions, 
and church-buildings ;” while he cared nothing 
for the consequences of a break-up of the sys- 

tems in France and Austria, or of the relations of 
Prussia to her colossal Russian neighbour. In 
1846 Metternich declared the social body to be 
in astate of fermentation ; and asked Humboldt 
whether it was “vinous or putrid,” he himself 
inclining to the latter view. In 1847 the King 
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reign.” Such exhibitions of folly in high 
places, will amply account for Varnhagen’s 
prophecy in 1849, and which is thus recorded 
in his diary :— 

“ Whatever my occupation, waking or sleeping, 
I am constantly haunted like a night-mare by these 
questions of the day, although I well know that 
they are only of the day—that retaliation is sure to 
come, and that the future will bear rich fruit. 
Arise! then, oh, my country! Arise! Thou must 
pass through the throes of civil war. Go valiantly 
on thy way. May the guilt of all the blood that is 
shed rest only on the heads of those who force thee 
to enter upon this path. It is not the momentary 


| successes, but the failures, that advance the popular 


cause here.” 


In 1852 Humboldt was indignant at the 
coup d'état in France ; but the King of Prussia 
was in “high glee” at the crime committed 
against the people, although he hated the 
“adventurer for allowing universal suffrage to 
remain, and for aspiring to an imperial 
crown.” 

Humboldt had excellent opportunities of 
knowing the feelings of the Prussian Court, and 
he conveyed to Varnhagen the opinion of the 
Prince of Prussia that the Crimean war might 
have been avoided, ‘‘if Prussia, at the very 
outset, had assumed a resolute attitude.” The 
Prince further stated that before the close of 
the war Russia was in a deplorable plight : 
‘“‘all was at a dead leck; the country was 
drained of men ; Poland, the Baltic provinces, 
and Finland, only occupied with scanty forces.” 
In 1857, when Humboldt was ill, V: m 
writes with strong affection: “If we lose 
Humboldt, it would be a dreadful loss; he is 
a counterpoise to so much that is bad and mean, 
which after his death would venture boldly 


and reputation of science are incorporated in 


no name in Germany, in Europe, equal to his ; 
no character in Berlin 


of Normanby published his unfortunate book, 


greater and more : 
acknowledged than his.” When the Marquis master than a labourer in atown. He has less 


COUNTRY COTTAGES.* 
Peruaps there is no way in which a country 
gentleman can do better service to the com- 
monwealth, than by studying, and at the same 
time endeavouring to ameliorate, the condition 
of our rural poor. That condition, according 
to the large fictions of small poets, ought to be 
a supremely happy one. Pure air, the absence 
of excitement or ambition, the daily labour forthe 
daily bread, the rustic homestead, the frugal 
meal, the sound sleep and the sound health, 
which are generally considered the perquisites 
of labouring men, all dovetail so pleasantly in 
rhyme, that we are apt to imagine the rural 
hind is almost as free from care as he is 
represented to be in these pastoral pictures. 
But the prose of all this poetry reveals our 
country labourers under a totally different 
aspect. Hard work in itself is not a curse, 
but hard work on 9s. or 10s. a-week, with a 
wretched hovel to rest in, and poor fare to 
boot, with rent to pay, and a wife and children 
to feed, represents a state of degradation as 
profound as it is lamentable. The condition 
of the farm labourer has not improved with 
the increase of the country’s wealth. Indeed, 
we believe that in an economical and social 
point of view, his position is less favourable 
than it was a hundred years ago, when there 
was more equality between master and man, 
when they either lived together under the same 
roof, and messed at the same board, or else the 
neat garden, the rent-free cottage, and carefully - 
tended pig, testified to the comfortable status 
of the husbandman. 

Doubtless, the law of supply and demand 
affects the wages of the agricultural labourer, 
just as it affects every other class of the 


forth and make itself conspicuous. ‘The honour working community ; but at the same time he 


suffers from difficulties which are peculiarly his 


him ; both will sink if-he ienomore. There is | °¥™,, Nominally he isa free man, but 


practically the old taint of serfdom adheres to 
him yet. Heis far more in bondage to his 


power of overcoming circumstances, and has 





sti se cs no notion of improving his condition by a : 
pe eiaidnee ie author as one | change of place or change of ans Sonatas | 
of the dullest and most tedious Englishmen ee ee 
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— something, as it taught the “ contempti- serving " before he can eet without spelling, 
ility of Louis Philippe, and the baseness of | oy cast a ‘simple sum in addition. His life : 
Guinot. rae henceforward is one monotonous round of toil, 
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names well known in England ; and when it is marrying and burying, by going to "dtireh wet 
remembered that dozens of German public going to the fair. Being very ignorant, he is of 
characters are treated with in the same spirit, | course equally presumptuous; and, ignoring the 
we can well understand that a “spiteful town ” surplusage in the labour market, actually sup- 
like Berlin would be delighted with such a thatit is his duty tomarry and to multiply. 
feast ; but it would be doing an injustice to Fe has never heard of Malthus, and knows 


Humboldt if we omitted to state that the let- nothing of the prudential restraint imposed by 
ters, notwithstanding the severity of their | his theory, but he takes a help-mate as a 


criticisms, contain abundant evidence of kind- | matter of course; and if a thought of the 
ness of heart, and of a constant readiness to do | future crosses his mind, he comforts himself 
a service to worthy men, as when he brought | with the belief that if he waits till he has the 


under the notice of Sir Robert Peel—whom he prospect of being able to support the probable 
calls a narrow-minded Dutchman—the claims | issue of a marriage, he has little chance of ever 


to a pension of that distinguished botanist, the | becoming a Benedict at all. 

late Robert Brown. Interspersed through the} My. Vincent. in the volume before us, has 
volume are letters from Arago, Bessal, Metter- | not only given us a series of admirable designs 
nich, Sir John Herschel, and some other cele- | for Jabourer’s cottages, but he has preceded 
brities, and here and there we come upon some | them with a sensible and thoughtful essay on 
pleasant allusions to Humboldt’s literary and | the condition of the husbandman. This must 
scientific career. We wish their number had} pe our excuse for mooting the same topic 
been greater. When the workof translation was | under cover of an architectural work. There 





of Prussia — implicit faith in Don 
Miguel, Don Carlos, and the downfall of the 
July dynasty, after which he hoped to go to 
Paris to compliment the “legitimate sove- 


performed, ali the letters should haye been ren- | are several points touched on in Mr. Vincent's 
dered into English, as it looks awkward, and to | essay, suggestive enough to form matter for a 
| Some extent lessens the value of the labour be- 
| stowed upon the volume, that some of the 
' epistles should be left in French. 





*Country Cottages: A Series of Designs for an Improved Class 
of Dwellings for Agricultural Labourers. By John Vincent. 
} (London: E, and F..N. Spon. 1860). 
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long article. Some of these may afford ground 
for difference and for discussion. We should 
like, did space permit, to dilate upon them ; 
as it is, we must content ourselves with a few 
words on the main design of this very interest- 
ing volume. 

* The first step,” says Mr. Vincent, ‘‘in the 
elevation of the labourer, is universally admitted 
to be to improve his dwelling.” This is quite 
true, but the admission, unfortunately, does 
not always lead to the accomplishment of the 
desired end. Every effort, however, is a 
one which attracts public attention to the 
subject, and if our country gentlemen and 
farmers can be brought to see that it is their 
interest, as well as their bounden duty as 
Christian men, to provide suitable cottages on 
their estates, there would not only be an 
improvement in the sanitary condition of the 
labourers, but their moral condition would be 
still more obviously benefited. Humanity 
cannot be developed in a hovel in which 
common decency must necessarily be outraged, 
and the country clergyman who endeavours 
earnestly and conscientiously to elevate his 
people, finds a great obstacle in the discomforts 
and miseries of their homes. 

Mr. Vincent’s work will form an admirable 
handbook for the labourer, and for all who are 
in any way interested in the work of cottage 
improvement. He wisely avoids technicalities, 
and in his plans as well as in his practical 
remarks, endeavours tomake himself understood 
and appreciated by the non-professional reader. 
In this endeavour, it is but poor praise to 
say he has succeeded, for the plates are 
executed with rare skill, and the plans and 
elevations are so lucid, and so carefully com- 
pleted, that any intelligent builder would be 
able to carry out the designs. Moreover, the 
volume isa marvel of cheapness, and deserves, 
what we trust it may secure—an extensive 
circulation. 





FASTES MILITAIRES.* 
In spite of the indignant affirmation that a 
rose, by whatever other name it might be 
called, would smell as sweet, we cannot but 
think that after all there. really is a great deal 
in a name. Moreover, if we had before had 
any doubts upon the subject, this book of Cap- 
tain Gerlach’s would have done much to remove 
them. We feel that we have imposed upon 
ourselves a hard task in attempting to enlist a 
vivid sympathy in favour of a race of heroes 
who rejoice in such names as Jan-Pieters-Zoon 
Koen, and who perform most doughty deeds of 
valour against. pangerans of Bantam, and 
against the tommongong Djawana. Yet it is 
our earnest wish todo so. We have far too 
much respect for the motives which have led 
Captain Gerlach to the production of this 
work not to assist him, as far as we are able, 
in extending the knowledge and promoting the 
circulation of it. Brave deeds should never 
want a pen to celebrate their praise ; nor the 
names, however unpronounceable, of brave 
men who have deserved well of their country 
be suffered to sink into oblivion. They must 
be registered on tablets of brass, carved on 
columns of victory, or otherwise faithfully 
committed to the imperishable pages of history. 
Impressed with such considerations, Captain 
Gerlach has undertaken in these “ Fastes 
Militaires” to commemorate those of his valiant 
countrymen, who, from the first establishment 
of the Dutch in the Indian Archipelago, towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, up to the pre- 
sent time, have by sea and land so nobly sus- 





* Fastes Militaires des Indes-Orientales Neerlandaises. Par 


good | Captain, “above all, that our military deeds 





tained the honour and glory of their common 
country, who, carrying its untarnished flag from 
conquest to conquest, have extended so widely 
its dominion and commercial prosperity. This, 
then, is to be viewed, so to say, as a monu- 
mental volume, fashioned by the hand of a 
comrade, which, if unpractised at the work, is 
at least honest; which if employed on unaccus- 
tomed materials, and therefore rough in execu- 
tion, yet models faithfully according to nature 
and trath. ‘ This work is written,” says the 


may resound beyond the theatre where they 
were enacted—beyond the Netherlands. It is 
written for those of our compatriots who are 
not ignorant how often the glory of a people 
consists in its army. It addresses itself to 
those who, proud of the history of their ances- 
tors, love to initiate themselves in the moral 
and military life of those men who have made 
the name and flag of Holland respected at the 
other end of the world, and who, exposed to 
unheard-of fatigues, to dangers of all kinds, to 
terrible struggles strengthened only by the 
consciousness of duty accomplished, have not 
the less always deserved well of their country.” 
And it is written in French that it may obtain 
a greater publicity : the author having wisely, 
as we think, ventured for the sake of this 
object to incur the reproach of neglecting his 
mother tongue, and to hamper himself with 
the difficulties which usually lie in wait for any 


| possessions in the East Indies. 
|man of tried courage, rare energy, and vast 
intelligence, and rendered eminent services to 
| his country at that difficult period when the 
| English, the King of Jacotra, and the Pangeran 





one, however skilled, who composes in a foreign 
idiom. | It is not within the scope of the plan | 
which Captain Gerlach has presented to him- 

self to enter very fully into the history of the | 
rise, decline, and resurrection of the Dutch | 
power in India, or to offer any exhaustive | 
description of the moral, political, and physi- | 
cal condition of the islands of the archi- | 
pelago. So much information he alone pro- | 


understanding and intelligent appreciation of 
the actions which he records. In this in- 


insight into the state of those countries. So 


so rapidly are we carried. backwards and for- 


difficulty in disentangling the thread of the 
narrative. ‘ 
our ag to say that Captain Gerlach 
divides his handsome volume into three un- 
equal parts, devoted first to the early estab- 
lishments. of the Dutch in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, with the wars and expeditions under 


of the Republic of the United Provinces. 
Secondly, to the administration of their colonies 
under the Batavian Republic, the kingdom of 
Holland and the French empire, the campaign 
of Java, and the temporary. occupation of the 


the English. And thirdly, to the re-establish- 
ment of the power of the Netherlands in the 
East Indies, with their wars and expeditions 
up to the present time. 
spect and summary of leading events, as 
well as a scenic description, accompanies each 
hero, as he appears and passes over the 
stage. We, for our part, declining any at- 
tempt to analyse the historical or topographical 
details, can prove our desire to co-operate with 
Captain Gerlach in the promotion of his laud- 
able undertaking, no better than by selecting 
at. hazard some of the striking adventures 





A. J. A. Gerlach, Capitaine d'Artillerie au Service de 8, M. 
Le Roi des Pays-Bas. Avec Cartes, Portraits et Planches. 


whole work. 
In the year 1618, Jan-Pieters-Zoon Koen 





fesses to 1 i essary to a 
ne Ai tet vom of | 1s it thus that they must see him again! He seems 


| 


cidental way we do obtain a very considerable |» */ he lifts his head, he is going to spel. With 
continuously, however, is the scene shifting ; 

wards from Java to Sumatra, from Célebes to | 
Borneo, so complicated is the series of events, | 
that we will confess to having found some | 


It will be enough, however, for | 


the administration of the East Indian Company: | 


(fort, takes and destroys. it. 
East Indian possessions of the Netherlands by | 


| shifting the scene to the. little 
An historic retro- | 


was appointed Governor-General of the Dutch 
“* He -was a 


of Bantam combined their forces against the 
Dutch dominion.” With his the name of 
Van den Broek is intimately associated. In 
1619 Peter van den Broek was commandant of 
the fortressof Jacotra, which wassimultaneously 


besieged by an English fleet and the land forces 
of the King of Jacotra. The King, distrustful 
of his allies, negotiated a treaty with the Dutch. 


“Van den Broek had been invited to his palace 
with a thousand demonstrations of ey ee 
good faith; he went there accompanied. by Dr. de 
Haas and six others. Soumedt wever, had he 
set foot in it, when he saw hi enly attacked, 
thrown down, loaded with irons, and before 
the Freee oes lish hoeneay i 
adding insult to cruelty, placing i peek 
his throat, ‘bid him order his countrymen to'surren- 
der the fort, if they did not wish to seé their chief 
pitilessly massacred with the companions’ of his 
captivity. ‘Such an order from me,’ exclaims Van 
den Broek, * would be regarded as null ; the men of 
my nation never receive orders from an imprisoned 
general.’” 

In spite of this ic answer, the enemy 
exhaust their efforts to bend the constancy of 
their prisoner—he is tortured, tempted; by bril- 
lant promises; but all in vain. “At: 


| worn out, and feeling that his courage: must 


be re-invigorated, he demands to be conducted 
before the fortress to speak to his ‘¢ountry- 
men :-— : 

“Van den Broek in chains, a cord round his neck, 
is led under the walls of Jacotra. His escort stays 
some distance behind. At the name of Van den 
Broek the garrison rushes to the ramparts to salute 
their chief. But what a sight. meets their view ! 
Van den Broek dragged asa malefactor hefore them! 


succumbing to grief and sufferi He can.s¢ 
support himself, scarcely raise his. looks to them. 


of Jacotra is confided to you.’ ” ; 

The garrison, responding nobly to-this exhor- 
tation, sustain ‘vith unflinching courage all-the 
horrors of a protracted siege ; but at last, reduced 
by hunger and disease, they are compelled once 
more to negotiate, and must have concluded a 
treaty, had not Jan-Pieters-Zoon Koen,’ long 
vainly expected, appeared with timely’ ‘reseue. 
He anchors his fleet under the fortress, disem- 
barks soldiers and sailors, makes an attack 
upon the city of Jacotra, which is.clese to the 
He. afterwards 
founded. upon its ruins, under the name of 
Batavia, the capital and seat of government of 
the Dutch East Indies. ) 

We will now pass over two. centuries, and 
island of 
Henimoa, one of the Molucea group, let 


'our glance rest for a time upom two: gal- 


lant men—F. X. R. t’Hooft and. Vink. 
|The natives on this island had revolted, and 


| massacred the Dutch Resident, his family, and 


the feeble garrison of the fortress... The 


| Government sent at once, in the month of 
| May, 1817, some troops to reduce Boar yoo 
| the rebels. The expedition was _with 


|some diffic But it was i 


y 
which he relates, and offering them as samples, | attacked by an irresistibly superior foree, and 
to invite the reader to an examination of the a horrible butchery of the Europeans was 


| perpetrated. i 
| “Up to his middle in water our young aspirant 
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defended himself like a lion. The standard in one 
hand, his sabre in the other, he still parried the 
blows which were aimed at aim ; but ived that 
the moment was near when, exhausted, he would 
be no longer able te defend the sacred trust that had 
been confided to him. Fearing that the national 
colours would be trampled under foot like the 
of his companions, he recalled all his energy, 
tearing the flag from its pole, he rolled it round 
his body, and threw himself into the sea. Followed 
by some of his people, he tried to get near one of 
the ships off the shore. If his strength abandoned 
he must die, it should not be without having 
saved the banner of his country. Fortunately, 
another swimmer, whom he recognised as the sailor 
Vink, came near, su and helped him to get 
rid of all that could embarrass his movements. 
t’Hooft made use of this unexpected help to roll the 
round his pistols, whose ig 5 would drag it 
bottom. The joy which he felt. at the idea 
the standard of Holland would not fall into 
er of the enemy gave new strength to the 
officer. He soon, however, gave up a struggle 

is exhausted state made useless. But 
and did net abandon him. They 
ime longer, and then, when both under- 
must die, at the moment when all 
they struck against a boat of the 

ila, caught hold of the side, and were saved.” 

Another striking story is told of Vink :— 

“Once out atsea a cry of ‘fire!’ sounded like a knell 


ee 


E 
Ht 


THe 
ite 
ae 


tain,’ said he, giving the military salute, ry a 
is extingui ; but, a thousand million devils, how 
hot it was.’” 
It was Vink! At the first cry of fire he had 
rushed below, thrown himself upon a tub full 
of oakum all on fire, and by means of a wet 
cloth was lucky enough to put it.out just as it 
was catching surrounding objects. The brave 
fellow, in spite of the flame which env 
him—in spite of the burns with which he was 
covered—did not get up till he had extinguished 
with his body the blaze that threatened the 
frigate with certain destruction. 

i now the course of affairs has brought 
us to an illustrious officer, who, like the far- 
famed Russian Admiral, was a terrible man 
with a terrible name—a name which in this 
case, we are afraid, most of us are ignorant 
of, very few of us could s and _ still 
fewer could spell. It is Menno-Gideon- 
Casimir Baron yan Coehoorn van Houwerda, 
Now this Menno-Gideon-Casimir Baron van 
Coehoorn van Houwerda, whom for the 
future we shall for brevity call Coehoorn, 
was the hero of a memorable e ition 
in the year 1826 a Célébes, which we 
shall to e. The story is told 
by Lahure, now a lieutenant-general 
and aide-de-camp to the King of the Belgians, 
and who was an eyewitness of the whole 
transaction. A fierce insurrection had broken 
out in Célébes, anda large native army had 
assembled under the leadership of tauw, 
the energetic chief of the cinadous of Tanetta. 
The position of the Dutch became most pre- 
carious. They oceupiel with a small force a 
place called ; and it was at onee felt 
that out of this small force materials must be 
gathered for an expedition against the chief 
of Tanetta. It was organised by Colonel Bis- 
choff, Governor of Macassar, and placed under 
the command of Major Coehoorn van Hou- 
werda. The expedition set sail on the 6th of 
June, 1826, and arrived on the next day off 
Tanetta. After a short description of Tanetta, 
its strong situation and fortifications, and of 
certain preliminary reconpoitrings and attacks, 
Colone! Lahure thus continues :— 

* Coehoorn assembled all the prizcipal officers, and 





said, ‘We are going to march against Tanetta; the 
enemy is numerous ; but each of us will do his duty, 
and I will answer for the success of our arms.’ Then 
he detailed, in few words, his plan. It consisted in 
attacking the southern face of the fortress, where the 
mountain-wall being less abrupt offered a greater 
chance of success. mn he sent off a message to 
the Governor of Macassar, in which he informed him 
of the results which they had obtained the evening 
before, and announced that a second despatch should 
be sent off that very evening at four o’clock to carry 
him tidings of the capture of Tanetta, or of the 
death of him who commanded the expedition. This 
letter was in a manner the testament of that brave 
soldier. Each of us _— it in thought. Jt was 
Sour in the morning. Before us rose the capital of 
the kingdom of Tanetts, at the summit of a lofty 
mountain, conical, almost bare, and formed of a 
heap of gigantic rocks, of which the ruggedness 
rendered the escalade very difficult. The side was 
furrowed bya single and very winding path, which led 
round the whole length of three large batteries be- 
fore it. reached the body of the place. One might 
have called it a grand tiara of rock adorned with 
three crowns of cannon. Such was the citadel 
against which we were to direct our efforts. After 
having reconnoitred the environs of the mountain, 
Coehoorn placed his four pieces of cannon on an 
eminence to the south, opened fire, and drew up his 
inf: in column, to lead it himself to the assault 
of the battery. It wasa solemn moment. For 
a long time all the enemy's pieces had been thun- 


te | dering and covering the valley with a shower of 


shot. The air was shaken by a formidable sound. 
A dense smoke eddied round the mountain, which 
seemed transformed of a sudden into a volcano. All at 
once we heard a vast uproarof human voices bursting 


out of the mouth of a ravine which opened at our left. 
We were not long in recognising, across the holes 
which the wind bored in smoke that enveloped 


us, our sailors, who after having carried the small 
forts built along the river, ran up to take part in the 
assault of Tanetta. It was a really fantastic appari- 
tion, these men with their sleeves turned up, their 
naked arms blood-stained, ishing above their 
heads the boarding axes with which they were armed, 
But all our attention was turned to Cochoorn. The 
cannonade had continued with equal fury on both 
sides, All at once we saw him advance at the head 
of a column of infantry, which had crossed the 
valley under the iron shower which beat upon it. 
He bravely scaled, sword in hand, the lower slo 
of the mountain, and reached, in spite of the shot 
that covered it, the foot of the first of the three bat- 
teries. Arrived there, he thought he eived 
some hesitation in the faces of his men. tly 
he tore off his ulets, and threw them into 
the enemy's intren ts, crying to his seldiers— 
‘My friends, let us go and retake them.’ At the 
words of their chief they revived, and with 
redoubled ardour penetrated into the battery, 
whence a few minutes after floated the flag of 
Holland. It was half-past three. The auxiliaries 
of Maros and Sidenring had up to this time re- 
mained motionless, but the intrepidity of Coehoorn 
animated them in turn. They moved, and began to 
climb the mountain on the south-zast to the left of 
our infantry. It was soon entirely covered with 
fire. The column led by our brave commander 
kept ever mounting, in spite of the desperate re- 
sistance of the enemy: the rocks led as if 
shook by a subterranean convulsion ; frightful re- 
ports, a thousand flashes from cannon and musket 
crossed one another in all directions, and, mixed 
confusedly, seemed scattered over the granitic 
eminence in jets of burning lava. But nothing 
Coehoomm. He mounted, always mounted : 
and took the second battery, arrived at the 
third, and mastered it with the same audacity. The 
perilous work was not yet over. The column 
wound always round the mountain to gain its crest. 
Our hearts and eyes followed it with extreme 
anxiety, our prayers accompanied it, and we all 
stopped, a with admiration and astonishment. 
All at once it Soqsont in the smoke, which 
enveloped Tanetta like a vast shroud. <A few 
moments after we saw it again through an opening 
at the foot of the citadel itself. Nothing could 
any longer arrest Coehoorn’s men. They scaled the 








fortress, making short ladders for oue another, and 
slipped through the still smoking embrasures. The 
heroic major got himself hoisted up first, and planted 
with his own hand the flag of Ho on the upper 
bastion. Jt was four o'clock in the afternoon.” 
There are many other passages and tales of 
daring oe which we would y have 
extracted, had our space allowed of it ; but here 
we must take leave of Captain Gerlach, who, 
we may say, in conclusion, no pains 
to exhibit his pictures in a worthy frame, and 


has by a fine illustrations, plans, 
and maps increased the value and enhanced 
the attractions of his work. 





LESLIE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
RECOLLECTIONS,* 

Mr. Rusxex, in one of his notes, attacks the 
custom amongst painters of seeking subjects in 
the men and events of the past, on the ground 
that we ourselves, our costume, our manners, 
our own exploits, will be what a future age 
will want to know, and not what we imagined 
of the history of more ancient days. Posterity 
will be far more curious about the Duke of 
Wellington than about the nineteenth century 
notion of Achilles. For a precise! — ilar 
reason is autobiography valuable. e 
of a short and honest autobiography will tell 
the dwellers in another age far more about us 
that they will really care to know, than 
huge rolls of state records and official docu- 
ments. This is true of all good, tography, 
but it is most true where a man writes his own 
life, and tells us, with proper modesty and a due 
estimate of himself, his hi , his strivings, 
his failures, and, if he have any to tell, of his 
successes. All autobiography of the highest 
order is egotistical even to excess. Per 
the most complete example is the ““ Confessions” 
of Rousseau, which most men would have 
died rather than have written. 

Now Mr. Leslie was far too modest and 
diffident a man to produce such a full-length 
portrait as we have ibed.. No doubt, he 
was unable to persuade himself that the world 
cared a straw about him, except when he had 
the brush in his hand,and hetherefore could not 
think of troubling the world with many words 
about himself. Accordingly these ‘“* Autobio- 
graphical Recollections” tell us very little of 
their writer, and in fact haveonly a very small 
autobiographical element in them at all. They 
are reminiscences of men of great diversity in 
intellect, pursuits, and fame, and are always 
brought forward in a kindly, genial, and appre- 
ciative spirit, which makesus lamentthat his mo- 
desty enables us to learn so little of the narrator. 
Perhaps, however, this silence informs us more 
fully of the author's real character than a more 
demonstrative work would have done. We 
can only say that we have seldom met with a 
book which tells us so much of people about 
whom we are curious, and does it in so tho- 
roughly pleasant a way. ‘ 

We are told that Leslie’s autobiography was 
composed, during the last ten years of his life, 
from time to time, and that its materials con- 
sisted in notes—which he had always been in the 
habit of taking of anything of importance 
that occurred to him through life—and im 
letters which he collected. It has been said, 
‘+ Happy is the nation whose annals are vacant,” 
and perhaps the same is true of individuals. 
Happy the man who, like Canning’s knife- 
grinder, has no story to tell. Such a life was 
Leslie's; devoid of all exciting and strange 
incidents, it was passed in unremitting industry 
in professional pursuits, and in an exemplary 





* Autodiegraphical Recollections of the late Charies Robert 
Leslie, R.A. Edited by Tom Taylor, Esq. In 2 vols. 
(Leadon: Jehu Murray. 1660.) 
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discharge of domestic duties—a life which, 
if without any blatant heroism, was a splendid 
specimen of a sort of virtue, which is not so 
common as it ought to be, nor so simple of 
attainment as many would suppose. 

Leslie, though born in London, was of Ame- 
rican origin. Both his father and mother were 
natives of the State of Maryland, where their 
ancestors had settled in the early part of the 
last century. His father was a clock and 
watchmaker established in Philadelphia, where 
he carried on a large and thriving business—so 
much so, that he took a partner to carry on the 
trade in America, whilst he himself went to 
London to buy clocks and watches. His wife 
and family accompanied him, and they had 
been in London a few months when, in October, 
1794, Charles Robert Leslie, the future painter, 
was born. On the death of his partner, Mr. 
Leslie returned with his wife and children to 
America; but the anxiety of a lawsuit with his 
deceased partner's executors, brought on an 
illness which terminated fatally. This event, 


which pened in 1804, rendered it necessary 
for Mrs. ie to open a boarding-house, whilst 
her eldest daughter had to teach drawing. 


Charles Leslie was at school at the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he was enabled to con- 
tinue through the kindness of friends. Hesays 
he had been fond of drawing from his infancy, 
and when he left school, and was old enough 
to enter a profession, he was anxious to be a 
painter ; but his mother’s slender means would 
not have been able to afford him a painter's 
education, and in 1808 he was bound appren- 
tice to Messrs. Bradford and Inskeep, book- 
sellers. At this time the hope of ever becoming 
ve died away in 
Leslie's mind, till it was revived by one of 
those ‘‘ accidents” which a man never lacks, 
if he be only ready to profit by them. This 
event was the arrival in America of the cele- 
brated George Frederick Cooke :— 


“The excitement produced among play-going 
people on his first ap nee in Philadelphis was 
most extraordinary.—He was to play ‘ Richard’ on 
a Monday night, and om the Sunday evening the 
steps of the theatre were covered with groups of 
porters, and other men of the lower orders, pre 

ed to spend the night there, that they might 

ve the first chance of taking places in the boxes. 
I saw some of them take their hats off and put on 
nightcaps. At ten o'clock the next morning the 
door was opened to them, and at that time the 
street in front of the theatre was impassable. When 
the rush took place, I saw a man spring up and 
catch hold of the iron which supported a lamp on 
one side of the door, by which he raised himself so 
as to run over the heads of the crowd into the 
theatre. Some of these fellows were hired by 
gentlemen io secure places, and others took boxes 
on speculation, sure of selling them at double or 
treble the regular pri When the time came for 
opening the doors in the evening, the crowd was so 
tumultuous that it was evident there was little 
certainty that the holders of box-tickets would 
obtain their places, and for ladies the attempt would 
be dangerous. A placard was therefore displayed, 
stating, that all persons who had tickets would be 
admitted at the stage-door before the front doors were 
opened. This notice soon drew such a crowd to the 
back of the theatre, that when Cooke arrived he 
could not get in. He was on foot, with Dunlap, 
one of the New York managers, and he was obliged 
to make himself known before he could get through 
the press, ‘I am like the man going to be hanged,’ 
he said, ‘who told the crowd they would have no 
fun unless they made way for him.’ 

_“I should have had little chance of seeing 
him that night but for a friend in the theatre, Tom 
Reinagle, a lad of my own age, and one of the 
assistant scene-painters. He obtained me a place in 
the flies, as a kind of gallery just over the stage is 
called, and from that eminence I first saw George 
Frederick Cooke, the best ‘ Richard’ since Garrick, 
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and who has not been surpassed even by Edmund 
Kean. Cooke had seen Garrick, and no doubt this 
was much to his advantage.” 

After he had been three years in the book- 
selling business, Leslie drew a likeness of 


his friends ; and Mr. Bradford, the senior part- 
ner of the firm, began to think that his ap- 
prentice might succeed as an artist. he 
result was that a subscription was raised, suffi- 


but 
Cooke, which attracted the attention of some of | Jealous in his aature, and made so only by oo 
ob- 


cient to enable the young aspirant to study | 


painting in Europe for two years. Provided 


with letters of introduction to West and other | 
artists, Leslie sailed from New York on the | 
11th of November, 1811, and arrived at Liver- | 


1 in the beginning of December. At first 


@ was overjoyed to find himself in London, | 


which was associated in his mind with every- 
thing splendid and grand ; the usual reaction, 
however, soon set in, and many will be able to 
sympathise with the spirit of the following 


| prompter but his own 


ia: 


| tion. 
' own 


ae predation Fag By 
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And again :— 

| Coleridge did not consider that the ion of 
| jealousy. was the subject of the tengeay of * 

but that S) isplayed it fully and truly 
in the ‘* Winter's Tale.’  Othalle’ is anvthing 
machinations of Iago, while Leontes 
suspicious mind.’ 
served, that the difficulty was great in 

an expression uate to the feelings of Othello 


Shakespere to surmount it as he has done :— 
“*T look down towards his feet; but that's a fable. 
If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee.’ 


Speaking of Coleridge’s lectures, Leslie 
says-— 

“Coleridge's lectures were, unfortunately, extem- 
poraneous. He now and then took up scraps of 


passage : ; s i 
“ But these enjoyments were soon intrrupted by | the publ fasten hae bocn ery ata kept 2 badly 

a severe illness, which confined me to my room if | pay he ands vied yon Y 

the hotel. I was solitary, and began to find that | AZ y> Pemmtted passage from 


even in London it was possible to be unhappy. I 
did not, however, feel this in its full force until I 
was settled in lodgings, consisting of two desolate- 


looking rooms up two pair of stairs, in Warren | obiy 


Street, Fitzroy Square. My new acquaintances, 
Allston, King, and Morse were very kind, but still 
they were new acguaintances. I thought of the 
happy circle round my mother’s fireside, and there 
were moments in which, but for my obligations. to 


Mr. Bradford and my other kind patrons, I could a. 


have been content to forfeit all the advantages I 


expected from my visit to England, and return | 


immediately to America. The two years I was to 

remain in London seemed, in prospect, an age.” 
The year after his arrival in England a war 

till the Treaty of Ghent, in 1814. 


lamenting the obstruction to coi 


| followed each other in an 
from monotony. There was indeed a peculiar charm 


| gave’ the full sound of the / in 
ould. 


“« His +, 


his utterance. His pronunciation was remark- 
een ae Car ide 


w 
| “Sir James Macintosh attended the whole course 


ee of fire on the 
Coleridge, who lampooned him with great 
severity for his political apostacy, as it was comsi- 
dered. In many years afterwards, when I 
of seeing Sir James, 


| hearing him 

| hearing im say that the best thing ever said of 
| ghosts was by i wh 

broke out with the United States, which lasted | 


y if he believed in them, repli 


Leslie, have seen too many to believe in them.’” 
however, was not a politician; and though | 


West, then the President of the Academy, 


rrespondence | gave Lesliea letter of recommendation to Fuseli 


with his friends in Philadelphia, he was less | who was at that time keeper of the Antique 


engaged in thinking or talking of the war Academy. 


Of this Leslie became a student, 


than in exploring the treasures of art which | with Fuseli for instructor :— 


were now for the first time open to 

The mornings were passed in painting and 
study, and the evenings often at Covent 
Garden, where at that time Mrs. Siddons and 
the two Kembles were playing. 

Leslie's first instructors were West and 
Allston. “It was Allston,” he says, “‘ who 
first awakened what little sensibility I ma 
possess to the beauties of colour.” Throug 
Allston, too, he had an opportunity of becom- 


ing acquainted with Coleridge, of whom he nar- | 5% 


rates one or two anecdotes, and whose friendship 
he regrets that he did not cultivate more 
eagerly. Coleridge's analysis of the character 
of Don Quixote is indeed, as Leslie says, 
“admirable,” an analysis, too, which had its 
effect on Leslie's paintings on the subject :— 


“ He said, ‘there are two kinds of madness; in 
the one, the object pursued is a sane one, the mad- 
ness discovering itself only in the means by which 
it is to be gained. In the other, an imsane inten- 
tion is aimed at or compassed by means that the 
soundest minds would employ, as in cases of murder, 
suicide, &. The madness of Don Quixote is of the 
first class, his intention being always to do good, 


and his delusion only as to the mode of accomplish- | 


ing his object.” 

We find in these pages several mots of Cole- 
ridge’s, which we do not remember to have seen 
before. On Byron, for instance :— 

“He thought Lord Byron’s misanthropy was 
affected, or partly so, and that it would wear off as 
he grew older. He said that Byron’s perpetual 
quarrel with the world was as absurd as if the 
spoke of a wheel should quarrel with the movement 
of which it must of necessity partake.” 


“TI hoped for much advantage from i 
under such a master, but he said little in 
academy. He generally came into the 
in the course of every evening, and 
book in his hand. He would take any 
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| to place fine works of art before them. 
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| 
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ge 


| worth it. Art may be learnt but can’ 
| Under Fuseli’s wise neglect, Wilkie, 
| Etty, Landseer, and Haydon u 
| selves, and were the better for not 
| alike by teaching, if indeed that could 
| done.” 
Leslie soon gained two silver medals, one for 
a drawing from the Laocoon, and the other from 
life, from a figure set by Flaxman. He seems, 
shortly after this time, bly de ee some 
months in Pari ting the portrai some 
American eek Bion and Morse, the 
intimates of his earlier days, returned to Ame- 
riea, and he spent most of his leisure with 
| Newton, the painter, and Washington 2 
with both of whom he was most intimate. — 
| November, 1821, Leslie was made an Associate 
| of the Royal Academy, on which occasion we 
| get a glimpse of Northcote :-— 
| “Jt isthe etiquette for a newly-elected member 
to call immediately on all the academicians, and I 
did not omit paying my respects to Northcote 
| among the rest, although I knew he was not om 
good terms with the Academy. I was shown up 
stairs into a large front room filled with pictures, 
mamy of the larger ones resting against each other, 


; 


made all 
ve been 
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and all of them dim with dust. I had not waited 
long when a door opened which communicated with 
his painting-room, and the old gentleman appeared, 
but did not advance beyond it. His diminutive 
figure was enveloped in a chintz dressing-gown, 
below which his trousers, which looked as if made 
for a much taller man, hung in loose folds over an 
immense peir of shoes, into which his legs seemed 
te have shrunk down. His head was covered with 
a blue silk nightcap, and from Sowa pe and his 
jecting brows, his sharp black eyes peered at me 
se pees uc expression of inquiry. There he 
stood, with his palette and brushes in one hand, and 
a mahl-stick, twice as long as himself, in the other ; 
his attitude and look saying, for he did not 
* What do you want?’ On telling him that I had 
been elected an Associate of the Academy, he said 
quickly, ‘And who's the other!’ ‘Mr. Clint,’ I 
ied. ‘And so Clint’s got it at last. You are 
an architect, I believe.’ I set him right; and he 
continued, ‘ Well, sir, you owe nothing to me; I 
never go near them ; i I never go out at night 
anywhere.’ I told him I knew that, but thought it 
right to pales ge to all the academicians, 
am hined | was not interrupting him. He said, 
‘By no means,’ and asked me into his painting- 
room, where he was at work on an equestrian pic- 
ture of George IV., as large as life, which he must 


have made up from busts and pictures. ‘I was 
desirous,’ he said, ‘to paint the King. for there is 


no picture that is like him’ (I could not help con- 
=” myself Lawrence's picture of his Majesty 
with one before me, and by no means to its 
advantage); ‘and he is by far,’ continued North- 
cote, ‘the best king of his family we have had. It 
has been remarked that this country is best governed 
by a woman, for then the government is carried on 
by able men ; and George W. is like a woman, for 
he minds only his own amusements, and leaves the 
affairs of the country to his ministers, instead of 

ing himself, as his father did. He is just 
what a king of England should be, something to 
look and to hang the robes on.’ 

“He talked of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and I asked 
him whether he thought Sir Joshua was fully aware 
of his own great excellence. He said, ‘Perhaps 
not; I believe Sir Joshua did nt, in his own esti- 
mation, rank himself as high as Vandyke. When 
young artists asked him to lend them his pictures to 
copy, he did not refuse, but was accustomed to say, 
‘If you can get a fine Vandyke, it will be much 
more useful to you.’” 

“ Northcote showed me what I supposed to be a 
picture by Reynolds; but he told me it was a copy 
by Jackson, and said, ‘I have been myself deceived 
by his copies.’ 

“T asked leave to repeat my visit, which was 
readily granted, and from that time we were very 
good friends. He talked better than he painted.” 

The last opinion is confirmed if we compare 
his works with his conversation, as recorded by 
Hazlitt. There is a terseness and force about 
Northcote’s sayings which place him in the 
first rank of talkers. Those who have read 
Haydon’s “‘ Autobiography” will remember the 


ill-nature which Northcote shows, or is said to | 
have shown, on the occasion of Haydons first | 
picture being exhibited. But in fact Northcote | 


was on as bad terms with his neighbours as 


Haydon himself, though in a very different way. | 


Shortly after his acquisition of academical 
honours, Leslie became known to Lord Egre- 
mont, who always continued his chief patron. 
Through him Leslie was introduced to Lord 
Holland. He tells a good story of Lady 
Holland and Tom Moore :— 

“ A saying that perhaps was invented for Lady 
Holland, is still so like her, and so that I will 
put it down. When Moore’s ‘ Rookh’ ap- 

ared, she is reported to have said to him, ‘ Mr. 

oore, I don’t intend to read your Larry O’ Rourke ; 
I don’t like Irish stories.’ She was hard to please 
in sll kinds of stories; few people told them as 
well as she did.” 


In 1833 Leslie returned to America, to be- | 


come “teacher of drawing” in the Military 
Academy at West Point on the Hudson River. 





masters, proved very distasteful to him, and 
this, joined to his intense regret for the polished 
society which he had left, soon brought him 
back to England, where he pursued the even 
tenor of his way till his death in 1859. After 
his return, he painted the Queen's Coronation 
and the Christening of the Princess Royal. 
In the execution of these two pictures, he com- 
plains that he lost an immense quantity of time 
im being kept waiting for the various royal 
personages who had tosit to him. The Duke 
of Wellington was very different, and always 
showed the greatest consideration. ‘ Your 
time,” he said to Leslie, ‘‘ is as valuable to you 
as mine is to me.” 

With one more quotation we must conclude :— 

“* What are those mountains?’ I asked of an old 
man, who said he had often had a gill of whiskey 
with Burns. They were ‘the Cumnock Hills.’ 
‘What a delightful companion Burns must have 
been.’ ‘Oh, not all; he was a silly chiel; but his 
brother Gilbert was quite a gentleman—like you,’ 


manner were remarkably good.” 


the best test of its excellence. 
to Haydon’s awful work, it possesses a great, 
and perhaps a more legitimate, interest of its 
own. We should have liked to quote Mr. 
Tom Taylor's parallel between the two men, 
but we have already trespassed too much on 
our reader's patience. We must nct, how- 
ever, conclude without saying that the worth 
of these “ Recollections” is much increased by 


Taylor, who has edited the work with more 
even than his usual ability. 





the theological proceedings of the Irish univer- 
sity than at first sight we might imagine. 
Many important parishes of our own country 
are taught by natives of the sister isle, and 
many more are served by those who, English 


College, Dublin. It has been said that almost 
all the eloquence in the English Church is not 


men educated in the Dublin University con- 
gratulate themselves on the superiority of the 


over that provided in other places. Until 
lately, as we had occasion to intimate in this 
paper some weeks ago, Cambridge was with- 
out a special theological school, and Oxford is 
so still. The authorities of this latter place 





are, however, now endeavouring to remove 
what to a certain extent is a stigma on the 
educational provisions of the greatest univer- 
sity in the world, and a plan is in progress by 
which theological studies may be pursued there 
more systematically than hitherto has been the 
case. We sincerely hope that all the studies of 


determined though brotherly rivalry. The 


imagine, a fair specimen of the theology taught 
at Trinity College. They are calculated to 





| and discussion. Men who have accepted the 


| truths of religion without inquiry ; who have | 


| had no time, even if they had any inclination, 
| for scepticism, are little aware of what a tur- 


| moil of thought there is in agitation, at pre- 





| * An Estimate of the Antecedent Probability of the Christian 
Religion, and of its Main Doctrines. In Six Sermons, preached 
in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. By James Wills, 
i D.D. 


Here, however, the rudeness of the boys and | 
the encouragement given to them against their | 


sent even, as to the primary facts of faith in 
many a young and promising mind. Those 
who feel themselves standing on the terra firma 
of belief, must not treat with scorn and seve- 
rity those who are still tossing about on the 
waves of uncertainty. There is a shrinking 
from the publicans and sinners of opinion 

haps as reprehensible as the standing aloof 
in spiritual pride from the depraved in moral 
conduct. All are not obliged—it would be 
wrong in very many—to seek in the public 
haunts of crime the abandoned children of 
sin; but to some the command is expressly 
given to go into the highways and byways 
of the world, and to compel them to come 
in. In a like manner, although to some 
to risk a loss of faith in simple views, 
by plunging into the depths of controversy, 
would be manifestly a forbidden thing, yet to 








he said, looking at Newton, whose appearance and | 


The reader will be sorry to finish this book— | 
Though inferior | 


the very excellent intreduction by Mr. Tom | 


THEOLOGY AT DUBLIN UNIVERSITY.* | 
In England we are more nearly interested in | 


by birth, obtain their education at Trinity | 
Saxon, but Celtic ; and we have heard clergy- | 


divinity training afforded in their curriculum | 


these three universities may ever be followed in | 


lectures now before us present, we should | 


meet in some measure the wants of young | 
students of theology in these days of doubt | 


others it is as manifest a duty. We know, by 
| personal observation, that a university career, 
| in which a man necessarily comes into contact 
| with views alien and opposed to those in which 
he has been brought up, is often prejudicial to 
that calm trust and belief in revealed truth 
| which ought to form part of the being of the 
Christian citizen. A young man brought up 
in the undisturbed serenity of a home at- 
mosphere, where such a thing as doubt is 
absolutely unknown, comes to a place of educa- 
| tion, where, to his astonishment, he finds that 
| those whose position, talents, and character 
| entitle them to his respect and regard, dis- 
| believe some doctrines which he has been 
accustomed to regard as the very focus of his 
| faith, and express uncertainty as to many more. 
He finds, too, much of the literature of the 
day, to which he is now introduced, at variance- 
likewise with the notions which have hitherto 
| been, it may be, his daily food. The 
society of a previous generation of students, 
who are now reduced to the transitional 
state, has its necessary effect upon his 
|mind. Add to this the secret desire of 
freedom—or, to call the state by its more proper 
appellation, a secret chafing at restraint— 
perhaps renders him not altogether disinclined 
to accept the aid of allies to his natural 
inclinations. Or perhaps he is constitutionally 
| apt to doubt, just as some men have to war 
continually against suspicion. However it 
| may have arisen, those who are at all acquainted 
| with the sentiments of thoughtful young men, 
| both in the universities and out of them, 
| know that theré exists among them a great 
| amount of expressed, and perhaps a greater 
|amount still of latent, scepticism. Some of 
them weather the storm; others succumb. 
| But what, in respect of such characters, should 
| be the course of the Christian apologist? Not, 
| surely, that of bitter and fierce invective, but 
rather that of gentle, argumentative remon- 
| strance. We require the help of men who can 
| render a reason for the hope that is in them, 
men of broad sympathies and wide views, and 
| versed in the use of those weapons on which 
| their adversaries rely. Such men may 
|be the instruments to pour oil and wine 
into the wounds of a sceptical generation. 
| We therefore receive with satisfaction such a 
| book as Dr. Wills’s ‘** Lectures on the Ante- 
| cedent Probability of the Christian Religion,” 


| not that we are sure that he possesses all the 
| qualities which an advocate of such a cause 
| would appear to require, though he has 
| many of them; but because his method is philo- 
| sophical and just, the treatment of his sub- 
} ject comprehensive and logical, and the main 
| object that he has in view the highest and 
| best to which a human being can aspire. _ 

| To mention one point in which we think 
something faulty is apparent: we could wish 
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to have recognised a more tender spirit in these 
pages, and more consideration for those who 
do not share in the clear views the author en- 


joys himself. ‘The following passage will illus- 
trate our meaning :— 

“ A somewhat rash but deeply-interesting ques- 
tion was then asked of Him who alone could have 
answered such a question—‘ Are there many that 
be saved?’ This question might well have been 
suggested by the same circumstances which may 
often suggest it still. I need not now cite the 
reply ; but the object of my argument imposes on 
me to take some notice of an antecedent objection 
on this ground, which is known to be much re- 
sorted to, in popular scepticism, by the common class 
of disbelievers and doubters, whose objections do 
most mischief, because they lie on the surface and 
are accompanied by no reflection; while at the 
same time they extend common conventions of 
human opinion and the morals of social life to con- 
siderations in which they have no application. Thus 
indeed it is that ‘fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.’ 

“From what I have here said it will be perceived 
that I do not pretend to give much satisfaction to 
those who ask this question in our times. It is 
grounded on a fallacy common to the sceptic 
and a growing sect of Christian dogmatists, who 





derive their different conclusions from a common 
error. It is an error which proves the greatness of 
the Supreme Being and comparative inferiority of 
man: the consideration of justice ; the worthless- | 
ness to God of any creature, whatever may be his 
assigned place in the scale of being, who revolts | 
from that place, abjures its obligations, and refuses | 
to be in accordance with the plan of his Creator.” | 

We must not, however, form our opinion | 
of a book from one passage, any more than | 
we should of the character of a man from | 
a short conversation. But as it ought to | 
be laid down as a canon in religious con- | 
troversy, that the language of a Christian | 
apologist should “be pitiful, should be | 
courteous ;’ we think it necessary to take ex- 
ception to any omissions which appear to 
diverge from this rule. Long ago, in contro- 
versies about election and free grace, we have 
been told that Toplady, in a pamphlet, applied 
to good John Wesley, the title of that “ old 
fox.’ When Toplady died the death of the 
righteous, John Wesley's partisans retaliated 
by spreading a report that he died blaspheming. 
The present day also seems to show how 
religion and philosophy have been disgraced 
by the personal attacks of Messrs. Mansel and 
Maurice. At the Council of Nicza, it is said, 
one of the most zealous of the orthodox side 
assailed the heretic Arius, in addition to argu- 
ments, with a box onthe ear. Truth is too 
strong to need the assistance of fierce language 
or of cutting sarcasm. We should remember 
we are the disciples of Him who did not strike, 
or cry, or lift up His voice in the streets. 

Dr. Wills points out in his introduction that 
there are two extreme forms of scepticism, which 
would render an argument from probable evi- 
dence useless and unprofitable. When a man 
has given in his adhesion to either the idealistic 
or materialistic theory, all dogmatic religion 
is presented to him under circumstances of the 
greatest disadvantage. Nevertheless, it is quite 
possible for a man philosophically to belong to 
either of these schools, and yet retain in his 
mind the facts of faith, regarding them as 
superior to all philosophy and incapable of 
admission into the same category. The 
idealistic theory, when first presented to the 
mind, possesses the greatest charm and attractive 
power. Just as a mirror, asit were, creates in 
itself the images we behold in it, so the mind 
is supposed to create from itself all the appear- 
ances, sounds, thoughts, and feelings that we 
experience. In one respect the image above, 





which is borrowed from Plato, isdeficient, because 





the image in a fountain of water or on the 
glass does not proceed from within, but is re- 
flected from without. But still, when we per- 
ceive that at one moment there is no form 
at all upon the glass, while at the next, after a 
slight alteration of position, all the visible 
world appears upon it, the figure is quite intel- 
ligible, as illustrative of the idealistic theory. 
The ordinary confutation of these views is that 
by which it was attempted to solve the fallacy of 
the tortoise—solvitur ambulando. Dr. Johnson, 
when engaging in a discussion on the subject, 
is said to have given a stone a kick with his 
foot to prove, by practical evidence, the ex- 
istence of the material world. ‘* Sir,” he might 
have said, “‘ your arguments are neither sub- 
stantiated by evidence nor demonstrable by rea- 
son. This portion of the granite formation 
receiving an impulse from my muscular ap- 
paratus, is necessitated to alter its position.” 
Of course this is a line of argument which 
begs the whole question. Has the stone 
changed its position in reality, if the stone 
ever existed? One sees stones in one’s dreams, 
and no man ever imagines, on waking, that he 
has been wandering in a real world. What 
proof do you bring of the existenceof things? It 
is not enough to say, what we all know, that our 
natural feelings lead us to suppose that the 
world has an existence independent of our- 
selves. The idealist, however, when appealed 
to by matter-of-fact arguments, may be com- 
pelled to adopt one of these two alternatives— 
either he must believe that he is the only mind 
in existence, or he must admit that other minds 
are experiencing the same things as himself. 
If he reject the former consideration, he is 
ccligaiiel to accede to the belief that there is 
a world, of life at least, which is not himself. 
But besides this, it does not appear possible, on 
the idealistic hypothesis, to account for those 
calculable laws of recurrence to which the 
phenomenal world is subject. “ The 
computation which fixes the existence of an 
unknown planet, or discovers conical refraction 
antecedent to the experimental proof, amounts 
in actual value to the demonstration of a law. 
The alteration in the appearance of objects on 
a farther or a nearer view, has been employed to 
prove their unreality, but it is found that the 
modification in the appearance they assume is 
determined by the most exact law. The 
idealist has, therefore, to believe that the 
mind possesses the power to invent those laws. 
He may do so, but his is a harder hypothesis 
than that of dualism, which demands a thing 
that apprehends, and a thing apprehended.”— 
P27 
: There is another school of philosophical 
thought which is eminently calculated to lead 
to religions scepticism. It must be remembered 
that the two are not inseparably connected. A 
man may belong to it, and yet believe the 
doctrines his fathers have believed. But still 
it cannot be denied that a devotion to a thate- 
rialistic positivism renders earlier views more 
difficult to be entertained. If a man believes 
that the affairs of men, no less than the fluctu- 
ations of the tides, follow fixed, and inexorable, 
and ascertainable laws, Providence becomes a 
useless abstraction in his scheme of things. If 
sanitary statistics regulate health and death, 
such events as the chastisement of a nation 
with a plague for their sins, becomes, in his 
opinion, a dogma adapted only to the compre- 
hension of a rude and ignorant age. More than 
this, his very thoughts and feelings follow 
causes of association, and one mode of his con- 
sciousness gives birth to the next as certainly 
as the fruit follows the flower. Such a person 
imagines that he can explain everything. The 
world itself is an accidental meeting of atoms, 


possessing forces of attraction and repulsion. 
Geology explains to him how the world was 
preparing itself for the habitation of man. 
When a combination of forces produced the 
first zoophyte, a definite, though an immense, 
period of time was only necessary to give birth, 
by such laws of development as natural selec- 
tion, to a species differing from its parent genus 
as much as man. differs from the zovphyte. 
The thoughts of men, their laws, politics, 
religions, march on, like the figures in a won- 
derful piece of clockwork, in an order which 
knows no change—fixed, inexorable, omnipo- 
tent. This is something like the train of 
reflection in which the positivist resigns him- 
self to the facts of nature. It may be seen 
how calculated it is to shake a belief in the ever- 
superintending activity of a Supreme Being, 
who, as our religious books have taught us, 
has destroyed rebellious cities with fire from 
heavyen—has quenched the violence of fire— 
has stopped the mouths of lions—has healed the 
sick by a touch—and has raised the dead by a 
word. The positivist is, however, compelled 
to ascribe to his ‘‘ great being,” Nature, the 
attributes of mind. He speaks of controlling 
laws, and though he pretends to believe that 
there may be worlds in which such a thing as 
invariable sequence is unknown, he is com- 
pelled to admit that wherever in this world a 
law is ascertained, the effect must follow the 
cause. He speaks of adaptations ; ignoring, of 
course, the existence of final causes, he acknow- 
ledges that some thingsareadapted to others. No 
doubt his idea of adaptation is derived from his 
own mind, and those powers of purpose and 
plan of which he cannot but be well aware. 
Dr. Wills thus explains his difficulty :-— 

“ The materialist has not only to explain the fact 
of the existence of mind, but he has to meet the 
difficulty of its indications which are involved in all 
things. His error does not consist in the assumption 
of causative laws, but in not recognising the necessity 
as well as the indications of a higher law from a 
higher and more comprehensive source, combining, 
reconciling, and governing all—a source of intent, 
design, method, and purpose ; in a word, the same 
principle in an infinitely wider and higher form, of 
which he has experimental acquaintance in himself 
and his fellow-creatures ; with just this difference, 
that in the latter it is erring faith, and confined 
within a narrow sphere of thought and action; in 
the former, unerring, all-pervading, and all-ruling, 
supreme over all power, and the origin of all.” 

The basis of Dr. Wills’s argument is the adap- 
tion of means to ends; which men think they 
have discovered in creation. To deny final 
causes is not a refinement of modern thought 
only. There have ever been two divergent 
schools. Aristotle, in his day, argued against 
those who denied final causes. He says :— 
“It is impossible that this theory can be 
true; our whole idea of ce oy coinci- 
dence is something irregular, out e course 
of nature, while nature is the regular and the 
universal, If, then, the products of nature are 
either according to coincidence or design, it 
follows that they must be according to design. 
We see how a house is built; if that house 
were made by nature, it could be made in 
exactly the same way—i.e., with design, and 
according toa regular plan. The same adapta- 
tion of means to ends we see in the procedure 
of animals, which makes some men doubt 
whether the spider, for instance, and the ant, 
do not work by the light of reason or an 
analogous faculty. In plants, moreover, mani- 
festations of a fit and wisely-planned organisa- 
tion appear.” (Grant's Aristotle, vol. i.) The 
greatest naturalists of the present day, as Owen 
and Agassiz, hold the same views. ‘The world 


with them is a great system, or rather a system 


of systems, wheel within wheel, 
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touching spring, and producing the result, an 
infinitesimal part alone of which we see. Just 
as a line touches a circle but in one point, so 
man only comes into contact with God’s world 
in one tiny spot alone. If we accept, then, the 
theory of final causes—if we acknowledge that 
we can trace a Divine purpose in the world—if 
the idea is not a preconceived notion only—if 
Aristotle is right and Empedocles wrong, we 
may then prepare ourselves for the remainder 
of our argument. If all things have their 

—if the heavenly bodies and the things 
of earth fulfil exactly their design, the question 


is naturally suggested, does man, “the 
sum and crown of things,” fulfil his? 
And if he does, or is to do so at 


some future time, what is the final pur- 
pose for which man was created? Is it con- 
summated in this life in the social state of 
man, or, as revealed religion affirms, is it ‘* to 
terminate in some future state after death?” 
Dr. Wills argues against the first view from 
these premises. Admitting, as we do, on the 
assumption we have made, that purpose is to 
be perceived in creation, we are not, he thinks, 
justified in thinking that the social progress 
the world has made hitherto is sufficient to 
warrant an opinion that it will work itself up 
toa state of social perfection. Civilisation has 
not advanced to a high point, even in the most 
eultivated nations. Man has become more 
decent, but he has not become better. Our 
selfishness, our pride, our grosser appetites, are 
still consulted. Experience teaches us that 
man is evil, and, to become holy, must be born 
anew. But supposing we allow that the bright 
vision of social perfectibility is possible, will 
such a view bring happiness to the individual 
heart ? 

“ Suppose the brightest lot, any theory of earthly 
perfection, any dream of happiness worthy of this 
ereature of our theory. And consider well what 
ean be its real amount ; for if it is to be cut short, 
so limited in attainment, and—for it belongs to the 
social theory so to end—in the blank void of anni- 
hilation. Such is the clause that contains no pro- 
mise of, no warrant for, a future hope. If there 
remains nothing after the toil and troubled course 
of life, its many trials and still-contracting circle of 
connections, to console the systematic endurance of 
old age, when its solitude is haunted by the shadow 
of the coffin and the shroud, the worm and the dust, 
and the next wave of mortality visibly swelling 
over its head: when the contemporary generation 
has gone by, and that which follows is now ready 
to trample over its dust—to trample out the 
memory of its name ; and if the mind still holds its 
office—if thought remains clear, and man at last 
has but the dregs of the exhausted cup, the 
memory of many sorrows—for life can be prolonged 
on no other condition—surely if this at best be all 
for which God made man, it is but a sad delusion, 
a grievous falling off from the magnificent provi- 
sion, the splendid endowment, the imperial domain 
of land and sea, the gorgeous fabric of life and its 
broad social structure.” 

Thus man is to become perfect in a 
future state. Christianity reveals this fact, 
and the means to reach it. On grounds, there- 
fore, of antecedent probability, Christianity 
must be accepted as a religion corresponding 
to man’s needs and wants. We would invite 
the attention of all students of divinity to this 
book. It follows Bishop Butler’s method—not 

romising demonstrative proof when only pro- 

bable evidence can be supplied, but yet emi- 
nently convincing to the practical reason, and 
calculated to lead a man to that state of mind 
in which, in his own experience in the facts 
and certainties of his own spiritual iife, he may 
obtain that demonstrative proof of religion 
that men require. We have not space to go 
into the arguments, but the lectures on ‘ The 
Moral and Doctrinal Adaptations of Christi- 
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anity” cannot fail to suggest the deepest re- 
flection on those subjects, which, as they are 
the most stupendous themes the human in- 
tellect can grasp, are also the most momentous 
considerations to affect the soul with fear or 
hope. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL AND STUDY 
IN ITALY.* 

Mr Norton acknowledges that a traveller is 
likely often to draw false inferences from what 
he sees and hears, especially in a country of 
different race and institutions from his own. 
He is therefore sparing in deductions from his 
own personal observation and experience, but 
notes certain principles in religion and govern- 
ment of universal application, the gross de- 
parture from which has brought about the 
misfortunes of the King of Naples, and the 
difficulties of the Sovereign Pontiff. An 
American, of all people in the world, accus- 
tomed to express his sentiments openly, and 
believing in freedom to the fullest extent as the 
divine rule for individual development—though 
we may differ from him as to the truth of that 
belief applied to America, where democratic 
tyranny often prevents the legitimate weight 
of enlightened sentiment—was not likely to 
look fayourably on the universal suspicion at 
Rome in 1856, where the common confession 
was, “We never talk openly together; we | 
cannot trust each other.” The course of events, 
however, in Italy has been so rapid that the 
previous errors of absolute government, which 
have brought about a crisis destined, we trust, 
to usher in a brighter day for that land, have 
even now lost Somewhat of their interest, since 
most of the sketches of which this book is | 
composed were published in the ‘“ Crayon.” 
Probably our readers in general are not fami- 
liar with what, for a short time, at Rome was 
the “ Charivyari” or “ Punch” of that city. 
Our author rescues it from oblivion by noticing 
“Tl Don Pirlone, Giornale di Caricature 
Politiche.” It was of the most liberal stamp, 
ridiculing the Pope and papalini. Of course, 
when the Republic, existing there for a few 
months in 1848-9, was suppressed, it became 
extinct ; and now a Roman citizen can scarcely. 
with safety keep so pointed specimens of satire 
as appeared in its pages. Our author notes 
the adaptation of young Romans, even in the 
schools now permitted, for tasteful drawing ; 
and from the description of illustrations in this 
paper, when a small breath of liberty allows 
revived talent to exercise its strength in this | 
direction, we may expect a new ‘“‘ Don Pirlone.” 
One or two of the illustrations published then 
would be of interest now. One of King 
Bomba’s soldiers, in the mask and slippers of | 
pantaloon, seated at a solitary meal, expresses 
the utmost consternation, while everywhere 
around, on the walls and on the table, appears 
the dgeaded name of Garibaldi. 

Many of the sketches in the book refer to 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome, such as 
the Conception, Purgatory, and the doctrine | 
of Indulgences. In connection with hell and 
purgatory, the power of the Pope to give 
absolution may be regarded as the corner-stone 
of the edifice of Popery. God is an unrelenting | 
Judge, not a peal: ag Father ; and the “‘ Mother 
of Mercy” is represented in pictures as having 
to plead with her indignant Son. True, it is 
conceded to the Roman Church, that the 
doctrine of Indulgences is not now preached as | 
if without true faith and penitence remission 
of sin could be obtained; but what must be 
looked to, is the effect upon the popular mind. | 
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| the lover of the arts. 


No one can notice the lower classes in Italy 
without knowing that these indulgences are 
indulgences to sin, weaken moral obligation, 
and destroy purity of heart. 

Our author, however, does justice to what 
is good in the midst of so much evil, neither 
‘extenuating norsetting down aughtin malice.” 
At Florence has existed, for more than 600 
years, the ‘* Compagnia della Misericordia.” 
When there in 1855, he saw their procession to 
church to thank the protectress of Florence, 
the Santissima Vergine Annunziata, for de- 
livering the city from the scourge of cholera. 
In the year 1240 one of the city porters, Piero 
di Luco Borsi, collected a considerable sum 
among his companions as self-imposed fines for 
the use on each oceasion of profane language. 
When this evil was reformed, he turned their 
efforts to active exertion in tending the sick, 
or burying those who were murdered or died 
in the streets. Cosmo de Medici was jealous 
of this brotherhood, as too popular and inde- 
pendent, but still his influence did not extin- 
guish it. At the present day it numbers 1440, 
and not a day passes without the performance 
of some work of mercy. 

At Rome, too, amid much false benevolence, 
are institutions of most efficient charity. Since 
1582 have existed schools and institutions for 
destitute children, not dissimilar from our 
own Ragged and Reformatory Unions, 


| originating with a man of humble birth, to 


whom his companions in the parish school 
gave the nickname of Letterato. 

We ought not to undervalue what good we 
find in the Roman Church of the middle or 
dark ages. This principle is fully recognised 
in the work before us, in the part relating to 
cathedrals. A large portion, about 60 out of 
the 300 pages, is taken up with a description 
of the famed Duomo of Orvieto. This is a city 
of the middle ages, though its name is derived 
from urbs vetus, and its situation indicates 
one of those “ tot congesta manu preruptis 
oppida saxis” which characterised Italy in 
the time of Virgil. It rises solitary and 
abrupt from a deep valley, and, ever faithful 
to the Guelphs, was in its impregnable situa- 
tion a sure refuge to the Popes, when driven 
out of Rome. Its Duomo induces many a pil- 
grim to turn out of the main road between 
Rome and Sienna to visit the splendid work ; 
the route to it lies above the stormy lake of 
Bolsena, ‘‘ The old Vulsinian mere.” It is one 
of the finest specimens of Italian Gothic. Its 
erection at the time illustrates, as our author 
says, “strong faith, deep emotion, and the 
most persistent impulses.” It began about 
1260, when Pope Urban IV. was there an 
exile from Rome, and when Thomas Aquinas 
gave lectures in theology. We cannot 
minutely notice the detailed accounts given in 
the work before us, but which, written 
vividly and showing intelligent appreciation 
in the writer, will be perused with interest by 
Maitani superintended 
it for forty years. The names of the chief 


bes ye are not accurately known. The 


chief painters were Fra Angelico and Luca 
Signorelli, about a century and a half after 
the commencement of the building. The pure 
style of the former, who exhibited wonderful 
sweetness and almost angelic expression, is 
well known. Signorelli, who died in 1498, 
was of the time “ famosissimus pictor in tota 
Italia,” and much praised by Michael Angelo. 

After that period, the building languished ; 
but though Orvieto declined, even now work- 
men are employed on it, and from time to time 


| the most costly works of art are lavished upon 


“Though our author disclaims a wish to de- 
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scribe pictures, as no words can convey adequate 
ideas, his notices of the present German school, 
Cornelius and Overbeck at Rome, as well as of 
the famous works of Michael Angelo, of the 
paintings of Vasari, of the mosaics in St. 
Marks at Venice, and the gallaries at Bologna, 
exhibit cultivated taste, and, so far as they go, 
are a trust-worthy guide to lovers of Italian art. 
Lord Lindsay’s “ Christian Art,” and Mrs. 
Jameson’s “ Legendary Art,” are limited in 
their scope, and the traveller is reduced to such 
trash as Murray’s extracts from Mr. John Bell's 
book on Italy, the demerits of which are here 
freely and justly commented upon. Americans 
generally go to Italy to bring home a picture 
as a proof of taste, in purchasing which they 
merely show their want of it; but Mr. Norton 
is not vain enough to prevent him from acknow- 
ledging that of all travellers his countrymen 
want cultivation in such matters most. 

Vasari was the painter employed by Gregory 
to execute the pictures regarding the Hugue- 
nots, in which the “ eternal infamy of France” 
was painted on the walls of the Papal palace. 
These, and the medal struck with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘“Strages Ugonettorum,” indisputably 
record to future ages the Church’s approbation 
of the “‘ Massacre of St. Bartholomew,” of 
which every humane mind ought to say, for the 
honour of France, 

“ Excidat illa dies cevo, nee postera credant 
Seecula.” 

As a sketch of a different character by our 

writer, we note his lively description of a play 





| 


at Naples, “Shakespere: a Ballet, in Four | 


Acts.” This luminary of England is repre- 
sented drunk at the Mermaid Tavern, when 
Queen Elizabeth comes in in disguise, reproves 
him for his waste of time and talents, and pre- 
sents him witha laurel crown. Falstaff appears 
as “‘ the guardian of the Royal Park at ‘ Riche- 
mont.’” 
same story forms the libretto of a well-known 
French opera, ‘* Le Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté.” 


lover of art, and to those who, like the author, 
believe that after lying dormant for two 
hundred years, the former grandeur of Italy, in 
refinement and literature, will revive. In his 
words, ‘‘ Her present condition is full of hope. 
A new life seems begun for her ;” and may the 

remature declaration of Carlo Alberto be now 
in due season fulfilled, ‘* Italia fark da se.” 





FORBES WINSLOW ON INSANITY.* 

THERE are unhappily few among us, who in 
their own private circle, or even in their own 
family, have not witnessed some painful ex- 
ample of mental aberration. It isnot confined 
to class or station; the palace is not more free 
than the hovel from this dreadful disorder. To 
compare mania with a dream, were to give a 
characteristic and popular idea of it. Various 
in form and im character, in the intensity of 
its pain, or the very painfulness of its pleasure ; 
now true in reasoning and wild in action—un- 
certain in duration and perplexing in its 
periodicity. Both the dream and the disease 
are mental processes, creative of thought; 
reason, the chief ruler, for the while not hold- 
ing itssway. Philosophers theorise upon it; 
physicians theorise, and draw their practical 
deductions. The great Locke has said that, 
‘“‘madmen put wrong ideas together, and so 
make wrong propositions, but argue and reason 
right from them.” A modern medical philoso- 
pher, Dr. Prichard, speaks very justly, in 
strong language, on the falsity of this asser- 
tion. The disease is not comprised in a 





* Dr. Forbes Winslow on Obscure Diseases of the Brain and 
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Disorders of the Mind. 








single or simple 
under many. 
from wrong premises, but there are madmen 
with whom the succession of ideas is so rapid 
that they do not reason at all; their thoughts 
rush forward in a tumult which bewilders any 
one who may attempt to follow. There is an 
absolute tornado of faculties, hurried and 
whirled along. On the other hand, there are 
maniacs whose succession of ideas is so slow, 
and memory so void, that even if any kind of 
apprehension exists, the power of comparison 
and ratiocination is gone. Dr. Cullen’s defini- 
tion was not satisfactory :—‘‘ A lesion of the 
intellectual faculties without pyrexia and with- 
out coma. It is, no doubt, important to 
distinguish between the disease symptomatic 
of fever and that which is secondary to it, but 
it by no means follows that the absence of 
fever shows a condition necessary to the pre- 
sence of insanity.” Dr. Combe’s definition is 
very practical. He says :—‘‘ It is a prolonged 
departure, and without an adequate external 
cause, from the state of feeling and modes of 
thinking usual to the individual who is in 
health ; that is the true feature of disorder cf 
mind.” Dr. Spurzheim, M. Lélut, Dr. 
Conolly, Dr. Guislain Esquirol, and many 
others, have each given their definitions 
of insanity. But whatever definition is 
adopted, it is all-important that disease 
should be regarded as an essential condition ; 
in fact, that insanity isa condition in which 
the intellectual faculties, or the moral senti- 
ments, or the animal propensities—any one or 


form; it is comprised 


| all of them—have their free action destroyed 


by disease, whether congenital or acquired. 
Insanity may in almost every instance, if not 
indeed invariably, be traced to some disease of 


| the brain, affecting one or more of the mental 


| faculties, intellectual or emotional. 
Such is his fame at Naples! The | 


This is 
evidently the view taken by the author of the 
volume before us. Dr. Forbes Winslow has 


| confined himself in this work to a résumé of 


We commend this book to the intelligent | the more prominent incipient symptoms of the 


| various forms of cerebral and mental disorder. 


These incipient symptoms are far too frequently 
overlooked ; and it is to urge the importance 
of marking the slightest morbid state of 


| brain, in the hope of arresting disease—which 
too frequently terminates in confirmed and 
| incurable insanity—that the author has pub- 


| lished this work. 


Dr. Winslow very aptly 


| quotes in his introduction, the celebrated 


rates :—‘ Life is short ;” 


aphorisms of ee 
e occasion fleeting ;” “ Ex- 


“ Art long ;” “ 


| perience fallacious ;” ‘‘ Judgment difficult.” 





“Let,” says Dr. Winslow, “the pro- 
foundly wise axiom, ‘The occasion fleeting,’ 
ever be present to the mind, and en- 
graven in imperishable materials and in in- 
destructible characters upon the memory. If 
these fleeting moments of inestimable, incaleu- 
lable, and precious value, are neglected or 
trifled with ; if serious morbid states of brain 
are overlooked, or, if recognised, not immedi- 
ately subjected to proper treatment, chronic, 
irreparable, and incurable organic alteration in 
its structure may be the result, succeeded, 
when it is too late to remedy the mischief, by 
the bitterness of self-accusation, or the unceas- 
ing lamentations and regrets of those who 
ought to have been the first to observe and 
attack the fatal disease.” The late Dr. Mar- 
shall Hall paid great attention to incipient 
symptoms, and no one was more qualified to 
form a right judgment than this distinguished 
physician. Mental disorders, to the unobserv- 
ant, may appear to commence suddenly ; but 
there can be no doubt that the more usual 
course of the complaint is a gradual and per- 








ceptible deviation from a healthy state of body 





There are madmen who reason | 


| and mind, noticed or not noticed by friends, 
but such as would excite suspicion in 
the mind of any one familiar with the disease, 
until on some occasion, the will of the patient 
being thwarted, he bursts out of smouldering 
excitement into violent fury. The deviations 
we speak of are restlessness, excitement, or 
depression ; a morbid state of the affections ; 
busy energy in works of little worth, and these 
wrought to no purpose ; excessive pleasure, or 
excessive grief; irritability, false alarms and 
childish delight; increasing thought or in- 
creasing indolence in thinking. 

Dr. Forbes Winslow cites many instances of 
sudden death; and, fully recognising the 
obscurity in which this subject is involved, 
asks, ‘“‘ whether the affections of the brain, in 
the majority of cases, are not preceded by a 
well-marked, clearly-defined, but often unde- 
tected and unobserved precursory stage.” “Is 
it possible,” he says, “for a person to be 
suddenly laid prostrate in the arms of death 
by an attack of apoplexy, cerebritis, meningitis, 
paralysis, acute softening, or mania, evidencing, 
after death, long existing chronic alterations 
in the cerebral structure, without havi 
exhibited for some time previously—faint 
transitory they may be, but nevertheless 
decidedly characteristic—symptoms pointing 
unmistakeably to the brain, as the ‘fons et 
origo mali?’ ” 

An attack of apparently sudden hemorrhage 
may take place; death ensues—and a post 
mortem examination is made; the blood-vessels 
are found degenerated, or present diseased 
deposits ; a tumour may be discovered in the 
cerebral mass; an encysted abscess, or some 
other of the multitudinous forms of disease. 
It is most logical to conclude, as Dr. Winslow 
remarks, that, ‘‘ upon @ priori reasoning, such 
a degree of fatal organic lesion, so serious an 
amount of positive structural disease of the 
brain, must have been developing itself for 
months, and in some cases for years, impairing, 
deranging, disturbing or modifying the recog- 
nised and admitted psychical, motorial, and 
sensorial functions of the cerebro-spinal sys- 
tem.” Symptoms of brain affection are very 
often put down to eccentricity or natural 
extravagant conditions of thought. ~Many 
cannot understand the important physiological 
principle, that disturbed intelligence has the 
same relation to the brain, that disordered 
respiration has to the lungs or heart. The 
importance of detecting these early symptoms 
cannot be over-estimated. 

“ How cautiously, zealously, and closely should 
the physician watch for the incipient dawnings of 
cerebral mischief! Who can guarantee the in- 
tegrity of the intelligence, normal condition of the 
sensibility, and healthy action of the motor power, 
if the delicate vesicular structure is the seat of 
morbid action? Is it not possible to predicate with 
certainty the result of neglected inflammation of 
the periphery of the brain? We should never lose 
sight of the fact, that no irritation or inflammatory 
action can exist for any length of time, in the more 
important tissues or ganglia of the brain, without 
seriously perilling the reason and endangering life.” 

These are wise and wholesome remarks, and 
when we apply them to the established fact, 
that seventy, or even more, per cent. of cases 
of insanity admit of speedy cure, if treated in 
the early stage—provided there be no strong 
constitutional predisposition to cerebral affec- 
tion, no cranial malformation, or hereditary 
taint—we cannot but admit the necessity.of an 
early, steady and persevering administration of 
proper agents, combined with a judicious 
amount of moral treatment and supervision. 
Inthe Third Report of the Hanwell Asylum, for 
1835, Sir William Ellis, the then resident 
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superintending physician, states “ that, on a 
most careful personal examination of each of 
the 550 cases now in the house, there do not 
appear more than 5!) who, under the most 
favourable point of view, can be considered 
curable. This is to be attributed almost entirely 
to the neglect of proper remedies in the early 
stages of the disease.” 

Dr. Francis Hawkins, in his Croomian 
Lectures at the College of Physicians in 1829, 
enforced the necessity of recognising mental 
disorders in their early stage. Dr. Forbes 
Winslow proceeds to consider in detail the 
premonitory symptoms of encephalic and mental 
disorders, premising the impossibility of doing 
more than generalising on this wide and ex- 
pansive subject, albeit the work is one of 721 
pages.. He analyses the subject in the follow- 
ing order :—1. Morbid phenomena of intelli- 
genee. 2, Morbid states of motion. 3. Morbid 
conditions of sensation, embracing the 
physiological functions of the cerebro-spinal 
system, viz., thought, motion, sensation. 4. 
Morbid phenomena of the special senses, in- 
cluding sight, hearing, taste, touch, and smell. 
5. Morbid phenomena of sleep and dreaming. 
6. Morbid phenomena of organic or nutritive 
life—yviz., digestion and assimilation, circula- 
tion, respiration, and generation. 7. General 
principles of pathology, treatment, and pro- 
phylaxis. In strongly enforcing early atten- 
tion to incipient symptoms of disordered intel- 
lect, the physician is naturally asked what that 
intellect is. This the author himself discusses in 
his third chapter, admitting the limited character 
and knowledge of the physiology of the nervous 
system, and the ignorance of the phenomena of 
mind and life.. ‘‘ Before proceeding to an 
analysis of the premonitory symptoms of the 
various types and phases of mental and cere- 
bral disorder, it will be well to refer to the 
following preliminary interrogatories. They 
suggest themselves as prefatory or starting 

ints in this inquiry: What is insanity’? 
Ts its nature known, its essence discovered, the 
laws governing its phenomena understood ? 
What is the condition of its materies morbi, the 
exact condition of the moral and intellectual 
faculties, emotions, instincts, or passions, during, 
to use the significantly-suggestive language of 
Coleridge, ‘ the mind’s own revolt upon itself ?’ 
In what does mental derangement consist? Is 
it an affection of the moral, intellectual, emo- 
tional, or perceptive faculties? and are the 
reason, judgment, comparison, memory, and 
imagination most implicated in the malady ? 
Is there a-type of insanity manifesting itself 
more in conduct than in the ideas ? 
the nature, where is the seat, of the alienation of 
mind? In which of the mental faculties does 
the disease commence its ravages, and 
where is the precise position, in the brain, 
of the latent imsane nidus or germ?” Dr. 
Winslow proceeds to ask, ‘“Ilas insanity a 
centrifugal or a centripetal, a subjective or an 
objective origin?” ‘Is insanity an affection 
of the mind, per se? Has the disease a psychical 
or a somatic origin?” “ Before endeavouring 
to solve these subtle and abstruse psychological 
problems, it will be necessary to ask, What is 
mind? Have we a knowledge of its nature, 
clue to its seat, accurate idea as to its action, 
or anything approximating to a right concep- 
tion of its essence?” “* What is the nature of 
the vis nervosa of Haller?’ These and other 
questions bearing on the subject are unanswer- 
able. Distinguished philosophers, experienced 


AD physicians, accurate and profound 
gicians, have in vain attempted to analyse, 
unveil, and penetrate into the hidden nature of 
this disease, with a view of discovering a key 
* Let us, then,” 


to its accurate definition. 








writes Dr. Winslow, “ with a spirit of humility, 
fully acknowledge the extent of our ignorance 
of subtle abnormal mental phenomena, as well 
as our limited knowledge of the healthy condi- 
tion of the human mind? We know that the 
mind increases in streng:h with the growth of 
the brain, and we know that the mind dimi- 
nishes when the brain begins to wear out. We 
have made every investigation as to the 
structure of the brain that our anatomical 
knowledge can as yet afford; we are cognisant 
of its appearance in health, and we are able to 
draw deductions from its diseased state, 
affecting the powers of the body and disorder- 
ing the stability of the mind. Our duty, 
therefore, must be to watch disease in every 
form—from its earliest to its latest stage, and 
thus add, by degrees it may be only, to our most 
imperfect knowledge.” Dr. Winslow directs 
attention to the close resemblance between 
many forms of mental alienation, and the state 
of mind during the conditions of sleep and 
dreaming. During the hours of sleep the 
intellect solves, with rapid facility, subtle 
questions, which had puzzled the mind when 
in full and unfettered exercise of its waking 
faculties. Sir Isaac Newton is said to have 
solved a profound mathematical problem whilst 
sleeping, and Condorcet recognised in his 
dreams the final steps in a difficult calculation 
which had perplexed him during the day. 
Coleridge’s poetical fragment, “* Kubla Khan,” 
was composel during sleep which had 
come upon him whilst reading the passage in 
‘*Purchas’s Pilgrimage,” on which the poetical 
description was founded, and was written 
down immediately on waking. The lucid 
intermissions during attacks of insanity bear 
great resemblance to dreaming, when the mind 
has occasionally a clear apprehension of its 
morbidly automatic condition. Persons in a 
dreaming state often reason with themselves as to 
the reality of the images occupying their atten- 
tion, and yet may be fully conscious that they 
are insane or dreaming. Dr. Johnson says, ‘I 
was often during sleep engaged in controversial 


| discussions, and whilst recognising that my 


antagonist occasionally had the best of the 
contest, I entirely forgot that my own argu- 
ments, as well as those advanced by my oppo- 
nent, were supplied by myself.” ‘The chapter 
on “The Confessions of Patients after reco- 
vering from insanity, or the condition of the 
mind when in a state of aberration,” will be 
found highly interesting. Descriptions of 
insanity have proceeded from the pens of 


| novelists and poets, constituting clever and 


What is | 


dramatic sketches; but they do not exactly 


| correspond with the character of the disease as 








exhibited in modern times. 

“Thanks to the immortal Pinel, who effected a 
great revolution in the moral treatment of the 
insane, a lunatic asylum no longer resembles a 


| Bastile, surrounded by high, serrated walls, and 


protected by iron-barred windows. We are not 
shocked at the sight of the straw bed upon which 
‘poor Tom’ was in the habit of crouching. We 
cease to observe the dens in which lunatics were 
formerly caged like ferocious beasts. We no 
longer witness the iron chains with which their 
attenuated and palsied limbs were frequently 
manacled. The sense of hearing is not pained by 
the wild unearthly wailing of bitter anguish caused 
by the whip of the keeper, as it fell unmercifully 
across the back of the unruly and excited patient. 
Thank God! Pinel, and those who have followed 
humbly in his wake, have given the death-blow to 
such brutal proceedings, and to such horrible 
barbarities.” 

Kind, gentle, considerate and affectionate 
treatment, has disarmed insanity of many of 
its most repulsive and odious characteristics. 
In this chapter several cases are given, in 
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which the patients have described the incipient 
symptoms of their malady, and who have 
passed through the various phases of the 
disease, which are detailed with graphic but 
truthful minuteness. ‘This is followed by the 
“State of mind when recovering from an 
attack of insanity,” in which the interesting 
history of the Rev. Mr. Walford’s state of 
morbid religious despondency is alluded to, 
and his own aecount of the gradual restoration 
to mental health fully recorded. 
This autobiography is edited by the Rev. John 
Stoughton, of Kensington. There is a peculiar 
phase of insanity which manifests itself in a 
marked and significant manner at a very early 
period of life, when all traces of the attack 
pass away, and no recurrence takes place until 
several years afterwards. These cases are 
described by the author in the chapter on 
‘“* Marked affections of the mind,” in which 
allusion is made to Mr. Baron Bramwell’s 
indignant, but most offensive, and certainly 
most unjudgelike exclamation, “ Experts in 
madness ! mad doctors !” in the celebrated case 
of William Dove, the insane necromancer. 

* Experts in madness!" ‘* Why not?” says 
Dr. Winslow. “ We have recourse to able, 
skilled, and scientific witnesses to elucidate 
difficult an1 disputed points in engineering, 
architecture, mechanics, navigation, feigned 
writing, chemistry, and many of the exact as 
well as speculative sciences, and upon what 
ground should we repudiate the testimony of 
learned and experienced men practically ac- 
quainted with the phenomena of insanity ?” 
Dr. Forbes Winslow next treats of “‘ The stage 
of consciousness,” in which the coming event 
seems to cast its shadow before it—ay, and a 
dark, deep shadow it is. The foreshadow- 
ings of insanity are most fearful, when a 
struggle, as it were, takes place between 
reason and mental aberration. The morbid 
presentiment is often too painfully true. Sir 
Walter Scott had sad forebodings as to the 
close of his active, eventful, and anxious life. 
He appears to have had a melancholy presenti- 
ment of the brain affection which ter- 
minated his wonderful career. His medical 
advisers repeatedly enjoined him not to per- 
sist in working his brain. His answer 
was, ‘“‘ As for bidding me not work, Molly 
might as well put the kettle on the fire 
and say, ‘ Now, don’t boil.’ I foresee distinctly 
that if I were to be idle, I should go mad.” 
Swift had a singular presentiment of his imbe- 
eility. ‘Dr. Young walking one day with 
him, suddenly missed the Dean, who had lagged 
behind. He found him at a distance, gazing 
in a solemn state of abstraction at the top of a 
lofty elm, whose head had been blasted by a 
hurricane. He directed Dr. Young’s attention 
to the summit of the tree, and, heaving a heavy 
sigh, exclaimed, ‘I shall be like that tree; I 
shall die at the fop first.’ Dr. Winslow con- 
siders that “if damage is done to the delicate 
cerebral structure in early life by moral or 
physical causes, and the material lesion, what- 
ever be its nature, is (as is usually the case) of 
slow and progressive growth, we can easily 
understand the existence of abnormal physical 
sensations within the head, as well as of morbid 
mental impressions (engendered by changes in 
the nervous tissue of the brain), which would 
in many cases necessarily give rise to the anti- 
cipation of insanity, or the dread of some 








type of disease of the brain develop- 
ing itself at an after period of life.” 


“The stage of exaltation” is next described, 
and chy not met with some poor crazed 
creature, whose shattered brain leads him or 
her to believe in their boundless wealth, their 
proud position, or their identity with some 
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member of the departed great, their rank 
in life being the very reverse of what 
they declare it to be? Horace describes 
the feelings of a lunatic, brought down by a 
restoration of reason from the happy elysium 
into which his morbid fancy had transported 
him, to the regions of poor common 
humanity :— 

“Pol! me occidistis, amice, 
, cui extorta voluptas 
mptus per vim gratissimus error.” 






We next enter upon “The stage of mental 
depression :” abstractedness, moodiness, and 
sullenness followed by acutemorbid melancholy, 
astate that often, unhappily, leadstosuicide. Dr. 
Johnson, in his ‘* Rasselas,” has ably described 
the insidious advances of deranged thought. 
‘* Some particular train of ideas fixes upon the 
mind ; all other intellectual gratifications are 
rejected ; the mind, in weariness or leisure, 
recurs constantly to the favourite conception, 
and feasts on the luscious falsehood whenever 
it is offended with the bitterness of truth. By 
degrees the reign of fancy is confirmed. She 
grows first imperious, and in time despotic. 
These fictions begin to operate as realities, false 
opinions fasten upon the mind, and life 
passes in dreams of rapture or anguish.” This 
chapter contains many singular cases of spec- 
tral illusions, concluding with remarks on 
the ‘‘ Perversion of the moral sense,” in which 
manner insanity frequently develops itself. 
time prier to the development of 
ged mind, or disease of the brain, persons 

have been known, contrary to their usual 
habits, to indulge in gross sensual excesses ; to 
exhibit states of moral decadence, weakened and 
paralysed velition; to be guilty of acts of 
private and public indecency, dishonesty, de- 
bauchery, and beastly intemperance. These 
symptoms occasionally exist for years before 
insanity has clearly declared -itself.” This ac- 
counts, in some measure, for what is called 
‘* fashionable shoplifting,” an instance of which 
has recently occurred. These cases require great 
Arg experience to bring about even- 
ded justice, as they are too often attributed 

to insanity, and punishment is escaped ; and 
surely in those unhappy instances really re- 
sulting from incipient symptoms of disease, it 
would be right to enforce a residence in an 
asylum, which would benefit the sufferer, 
and deter others who depend for escape, 
on their position in life and the chance 
of a verdict of insanity, should they be le- 
gally convicted. Dr. Winslow has given 
several legitimate and marked cases of this 
incipient form of disease. It is impossible 
in our limited space to follow the author 
through the various shades and manifestations 
of this dreadful malady. His account of the 
different phenomena of attention, memory, 
motion, speech, sensation, and sleeping, is 
lucid and philosophical. Under the head of 
**Morbid distraction,” in the chapter on the 
phenomena of attention, is given the case of 
Oscar, the late King of Sweden, the par- 
ticulars of which have been detailed with great 
minuteness by his physician, Dr. P. O. Lilje- 
walch. 





not until within the last six or eight years of 
his Majesty's life that it occurred with more 
definite, and at last with such increasing 
symptoms. No one who had the good fortune 
to approach his Majesty's person, and who had 


an opportunity of observing him during along | 
period in his daily intercourse, could avoid | 


being amazed at the very extraordinary power 
his Majesty always exhibited of retaining in 
his memory the most varied details, or could 


‘* The first trace of the nervous disease | 
manifested itself long since, although it was | 


cease admiring the rapid apprehension, the 
unerring judgment, and the singular clear- 
ness of statement which were exhibited when- 
ever he spoke. But at the same time 
he would not fail to recollect how his Majesty 
sometimes, in the middle of a conversation to 
which he was directing all his attention, would 
of a sudden appear to be abstracted, and would 
really transfer his thoughts to some other sub- 
ject, on which, unless he might be disturbed, he 
would allow them to rest, usually only for a 
few minutes; after which the conversation 
would be resumed, as if it had not been inter- 
rupted.” In that portion of the work relating 
to the psychology and pathology of the memory, 
there is much interesting matter, including 
accounts given by those rescued from drown- 
ing and hanging of the sensations which af- 
fected them while asphyxia was taking place. 
A whole life, in its minutest incidents, seems 
reflected, as in a mirror, in the space of a few 
short minutes. The author of * The Confes- 
sions of an Opium Eater,” relates such a case. 
The chapter on ‘* General Principles of Pa- 
thology, Diagnosis, Treatment, and Prophy- 
laxis,” concludes a work of the highest possible 
interest, replete with scientific research, and 
detailing cases of insanity from every available 
source bearing on the obscure diseases upon 
which author has commented. It is a satisfac- 
tion to know that there are such men as Dr. 
| Forbes Winslow living, who devote their 
| life-time to this dreadful disease, one 
which, from the excitement of the age, 
| and the artificial, hollow mode of living of a 
| large portion of the population, is greatly on 
| the increase. In the short space of nineteen 
| years, we find from statistics that the estimated 
| proportion of the insane in this country rose 
from 1 in 7,300 to lin 769. This is said by 
some authorities to be an exaggerated state- 
ment. Be this as it may, there is no kind of 
doubt whatever of the growing tendency of the 
disorder. It is satisfactory not only that we 
have able, experienced, and kind-hearted 
| physicians who devote their sole attention to 
this subject, but that there are now asylums, 
public and private, where the patients meet 
with all due kindness, and where they stand 
the greatest chance of having their diseases 
alleviated or cured. Dr. Winslow descants, 
with high and Christian feeling, on the duties 
of the psychological physician, and we cannot 
bring this notice to an end better than by 
| quoting his own concluding passages :-—“* It is 
| possible, by a careful study of the bodily and 
| mental idiosyncracies of each individual case, 
| and by an unremitting attention to dietetic and 
| hygienic regimen, as well as by a persevering, 
| unflagging, and assiduous administration of 
| physical and moral remedies for their relief, to 








‘Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow.’ 


| The spirit of love, tender sympathy, Christian 

benevolence, unwearying kindness, and warm 
| affection, should influence every thought, look, 
and action of those engaged in the responsible 
| treatment of the insane. It is the special pro- 
vince of the psychological physician to 


‘ Fetter strong madness in a silea threa 





Charm ache with air and agony with words.’ 


What a holy, honourable, and sacred occupa- 

tion is that in which he has the privilege of 
| being engaged! 
| envy him the ennobling and exalted pleasures 
| incidental to his mission of benevolence, charity, 
and love.” 

We strongly recommend the perusal of this 
| volume. It is one of great interest and infor- 
| mation, both to the general and the professional 
| reader. 


Angelic spirits might well | 


JAHRBUCH FUR ROMANISCHE UND 
ENGLISCHE LITERATUR.* 


| THick as autumnal leaves the reviews and 
magazines lie scattered over our table. So 
quickly do they follow one upon another in 
their monthly and quarterly succession, that 
it is with difficulty we can keep ourselves from 
falling sadly in arrear, even if we confine our- 
selves to the homesupply. But if to the home 
supply a large foreign importation be added, 
the accumulated claims upon attention become 
absolutely too numerous to deal with. With 
regard, then, toforeign periodicals, itis necessary 
to exercise a process of discreet selection, ir 
conducting which the object in view should be 
to present from time to time to the English reader 
such reviews, or numbers of reviews, as shall 
give on the whole a fair idea of the spirit and 
ability which is at work on this branch of 
literature throughout the Continent. This 
principle, too, fairly applied, will enable us to 
gauge, not only the measure of the writing 
but of the reading public. By their reviews 
we may know them, perhaps, more surely 
than by works of a more durable character. 
Having this end in view, if we may be allowet 
to make a provisi division of periodicals 
into popular or miscellaneous on the one hand, 
and learned on the other, the “ Jahrbuch 
fiir Romanische und Englische Literatur” 
may be instanced as an excellent specimen of 
the latter class. It is oa in a quarterly 
form at Berlin, under distinguished editorship ; 
and the list of contributors—which is duly 
given on the cover—is a sufficient guarantee of 
its value. The last number of this publication, 
which now lies before us, contains several 
articles of high interest to those who are 
curious about literary antiquities—as “* Inedita 
aus dem Breviari d’Amor,” with a translation 
by Dr. Sachs ; and one by Professor Liebrecht, 
upon an old spiritual romance, “ Barlaam und’ 
Josaphat,” attributed to John of Damascus, 
&e. For the present, however, we wish to 
confine our remarks to two articles, which 
both, for different reasons, appear to us 
especially worthy of attention. Of these, one 
| is upon the hi of Catalonian literature, ir 
which Professor Ebert gives a clear and sue~- 
cinct account of a subject which, though not 
very familiar, is not unim t in forming 
any just estimate ofthe early literature of 
Southern Europe. In the other, upon some un- 
published works of Guicciardini, many ex- 
tracts are given by Herr Cornet, and we are 
enabled to compare the opinions and judg- 
| ment of such men as Machiavelli and Guicci- 
|ardini upon the political and _ ecclesiastical 
| government of Italy, which, with the light of 
| later history, is a comparison and study by no 
| means unprofitable. 
| Professor Ebert distinguishes three periods 
in the history of Catalonian literature, and 
allots to each period a special signification. 
First, he says, it appears as a necessary comple- 
| ment of the Provencal literature, to which it is 
'so closely allied, inasmuch as it develops a 
| prose style, which the Provencal, though pos- 
| sessing prose works, is without. This first 
| period is to be dated from about the year 1258, 
| when, under James the Conqueror, Catalonia 
| may be said first to have obtained an inde- 
pendent national] existence, and to appear as a 
Spanish power on the historic stage. Up to 
| that time there had been a close political and 
| commercial connection between the southern 
provinces of France and the north-eastern 








| *Jakrouch fir Romanische und Englische Literatur. Unter 
| Besonderer Mitwirkung Von Ferdinand Wolf, Heraus- 
| gegeben von Dr. Adolf Ebert, professor an der Universitat 
(Berlin: Ferd. Diimmler’s Verlagsbuchhandlung 
und A. Asher and Co. 1860.) 
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provinces of Spain. By reason of this political 
union of Provence with Catalonia, which 
necessitated from the beginning of the twelfth 
century, the frequent residence of the Arra- 
gonese kings in the south of France, and by 
reason of their original near affinity of race 
and language, it seemis clear that in both 
<ountries the lyric Provencal poetry was alone 
prevalent during the twelfth century, in the 
course of which the poetry of Provence attained 
its highest perfection and influence. The. 
Catalonian poets, of whom but few are known, | 
both in form and language are mere imitators | 
cf the Troubadours. Their overshadowing | 
influence restrained the development of any | 
Fo pa literature in Catalonia, —_ 
th: a unwritten poetry may have 

pets cat oa among the people in romances | 
and lays. 

In the second period, commencing towards | 
the end of the fourteenth century, it was the | 
mission of Catalonia to introduce into Spain the | 
influence of the Provencal and Italian poetry. | 
Academies were founded for the cultivation of 
the Provencal poetry ; it became the classical | 
style on which all native productions were to 
be. modelled. The account of the connection | 
bp Catalonia ir iy pm 

itical action of Spain from the side of | 
aan Italy was considerable, but the | 
intellectual action of Italy upon Spain yet | 
more so. In 1428, the “ Divina Comedia” was 
translated into Catalonian by Andrea Febrer, | 
and in the metre of the original; and in the 
middle of the same century an imitation of 
the same work was attempted by Roccaberti, 
=e oe “se “ Comedia de Ja Gloria 

. Teg is poem some specimens are 
given by Professor Ebert. They show how | 
closely in outline and detail the imitation is | 
framed upon the original, and are curious in 
many ways. The third period is the golden a 
of Catalonian poetry, and commences about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. In it the 
spirit of modern culture and modern art is 
applied to the development of the Provencal 
manners, and a perfection is attained which 
the Troubadour poetry, owing to the early 
downfall of national i dence, was unable 
to arrive at. The text of Professor Ebert's 
disquisition is, we must add, the recent works, 
** Essai sur Histoire de la Litterature Cata- 
pa F. R. Cambouliu, and “ Raymund | 
T. “und die Anfiinge der Catalonischen Litera- | 
tury” von A. Helfferich. 

The political life of Francesco Guicciardini 
begins in the year 1512, when he was sent on 
an embassy to in, and continues through 
the stormy period during which France and 

were contending for superiority 
in Italy, By the Medicean po: 


the most. difficult 
Modena, ic, Parma and the a, 
andas P. Plenipotentiary with the allied 


affairs. As Governor of 


during the war between Clement VII. | 


army 

and Charles V., he evinced not only high 

—— of statesmanship, but also a sin 
ledge of the art of war. At the death of 


and found Papecnnite, to win the favour of 
Charles V, ‘True to the family of the Medici, 
he resigned his offices when Paul IIL, a 
Farnese, mounted the papal throne. He was 
in the council of Alexander di Medici, and 
partly by his authority, on the murder of 
Alexander, Cosmo, a youth of eighteen, was 

on the throne at Florence. Deceived 
in the ambitious expectations which the 
election of the young Grand Duke had led him 
to conceive, he at length unwillingly abandoned 
the eareer of politics, and retired to his villa at 


Leo X. and | 
Clement VII., he was constantly employed on | 
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Arcetri. There he theshort remainder 
of his life, busied in the preparation of his 
great history, to which, however, he was never 
able to put the last touch, being stayed by the 
hand of death in theyear 1540. Thatastatesman 
so experienced as Guicciardini was, that one who 
had arrived at the highest offices, and had been 
an actor in the most important events of his 
time, should have left no further memorials 
than those which had as yet seen the light, 
seemed strange. It was known that in the 


| archives of the family, many autographs and 


manuscripts remained hidden and unexplored. 
But now, for the first time, owing to the 
strong interest that has of late years been 
excited in the mind of every intelligent Italian 
on political and religious questions, a strong 
desire has been felt to bring to bear the 
authority and wisdom of the most famed 
Italian writers on the ideas which are agitating 
the country toits depths. Urged by this motive, 
the Counts Pietro and Luigi Guicciardini, 
descendants of the illustrious statesman, have 
committed to the experienced judgment of 
Signor Canestrini the charge of examining 
their archives and of editing whatever he may 
find therein that is worthy to be known. The 
first-fruits of this exploration are the ‘‘ Opere 
inedite di Francesco Guicciardini” (Firenze, 
1857-1859, vol. i-iii.). We are indebted to 
Herr Cornet for many instructive quotations 
from these volumes, and some of them we shall 
introduce without further comment or preface. 
How applicable many of them are to the 


| present time and circumstances, will be abun- | P 


dantly manifest. The first volume contains 
“Considerazioni interno ai Diseorsi del 
Machiavelli sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio.” 
Machiavelli seems to have inclined towards a 
republican form of government; Guicciardini 
is more in favour of the monarehical principle. 
His remarks show clearly that he had conceived 
a complete idea of a constitutional monarchy. 
He argues at some length in favour of such a 
limited monarchy against Machiavelli, who had 
objected to it a certain want of power as in- 
herent in all mixed forms of government. It 
would lead us too far were we to enter into 
this discussion, or into others wherein the two 
statesmen either differ in their opinion, or alter- 
nately complete each the other's system. A 
few short examples may, however, be given. 
Machiavelli holds fast to the principle that the 
lawgiver of a commonwealth must always look 
upon men as evil. Guicciardini, on the other 
hand, says: ‘Men are all by nature inclined 
to good, and if any has an opposite inclination, 
he is to be called rather a monster than a 
man.” 

Machiavelli and Guicciardini both cast bitter 
blame on those who, stirred by ambition of 
ruling, have crushed the liberties of their coun- 
try ; but it does not escape the keen glance of 
the latter that ‘* sometimes the forms of liberty 
are so disjointed, and the city so full of civil 
discord, that necessity compels some citizen, 


| unable otherwise to save it, to aim at tyranny, 
' or adhere to one who aims at it.” 
| omit this opportunity of recording the convic- 


Clement VII. he was Governor of Bologna, | 


We cannot 


tions of these two clear-sighted men on the 
subject of the temporal power of the Pope. 
Machiavelli says :— 

“ And because some are of opinion that the pros- 

rity of Italy depends upon the Church of Bome, 
P will state the reasons that occur to me against 
their view; and I will allege two most powerful 
ones, which in my judgment are not repugnant. 
The first is, that by the evil examples of that court, 
this country has lost all devotion and all religion, 
which draws with it infinite inconveniences and dis- 
orders. We Itali then, are indebted to the 
Church and to the priests for this first, that we have 


| become irreligious and wicked; but we owe them a 
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| yet greater debt, which is the cause of our ruin. 
| This is, that the Church has kept and will keep our 
| country divided ; and truly no country was ever united 
| and happy, unless under the obedience of one repub- 

lic, or one prince, as in thecase of France and of Spain; 
and the reason that Italy is not in the same con- 
dition, and that it, too, has not one state or one 
ptinee to govern it, is the Church alone; for, having 
possession of a temporal power, it has vet not been 
powerful enough to occupy the rest of Italy, or to 
make itself lord of it. And on the other hand, it 
has not been so weak as, from fear of losing its 
dominion in temporal things, to be unable to invoke 
some potentate to defend it against whomsoever in 
Italy might have become too powerful. The Church, 
then, having been unable i to oceupy Italy, and 
net having permitted another to do so, is the cause 
of its never having come under the government of 
one: of its being under many lords and masters ; 
whence has arisen so great disunion and weakness 
that it has been a prey not only to foreign poten- 
tates but to whoever assaulted it.” 

Let us see now what Guicciardini, so long a 
servant of the Roman court, who had had most 
ample means of forming a juigment, has to say 
to this denunciation by Machiavelli, so well 
justified by history. These are his words :— 

“ Tt is impossible to say so much eyil of the court 
of Rome as it deserves, for it is an infamy, an 
example of all the disgraces and opprobriums in the 
world. I believe it also to be true that the 
of the Church—that is to say, the authority which 
religion has.given to it—is the reason why Italy has 
never been united in one monarchy ; because, on 
the one hand, it has had credit encugh to make itself 
chief, and to convoke, ip magia necessary, — 

rinces against any one for the oppression o' v3 
on the other hand, having no hh of its own, it has 
never been strong enough to establish any other 
tem] dominion than that which is voluntarily 
attributed to it.” 

Is the Church once again at this present 
time to be the staumbling-block in the path 
of Italian unity? We must admit that Guicci- 
ardini afterwards an opinion that 
Italy, as a single state, would have been less 
happy. We will conclude with Guicciardini’s 
three wishes :—“ Three things have I desired 
to see established before my death—a well- 
ordered Republic in Florence, Italy free from 
all foreign rule, and the world freed from the 
tyranny of the perverse priests.” The t 
suggested by these different articles have made 
us wander further than we had intended; and 
this review of Reviews must now end with the 
expression of our thanks to, and respect for, 
the learned band of writers who have con- 
tributed so much to our entertainment and 
instruction. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





View of the Salmon Fisheries of Scotland. By 
the late Murdo Mackenzie, Esq. (Ediuburgh: W. 
Blackwood and Sons.) This publication is chiefly 
interesting to those who are pecuniarily concerned 
with questions as to the rights of different modes of 
fishing, principally, though not entirely, in Scotland. 
The general public are, however, concerned in the 
cheapest method of obtaining what is now verily a 
luxury (but which some think, were proper manage- 
ment enforced, would become almost a necessary of 
life) in so far as that end may be brought 
abont by legislation. Some thirty or forty years ago, 
anew mode of capturing salmon along the coast was 
adopted, namely, by fixed engines, either stake or 
bag nets ; for a deseription of which, those ignorant 
of their nature may refer to the volume before us. 
It is clear that salmon cannot be captured both in 
these and in the rivers, and hence the conflict— 
which has occupied much of the attention of the 
Scottish eae as well as committees of both 
Houses of iament—between proprietors of river- 
fisheries and of the soil along the coast, who founded 
on possession of the latter a claim to fish by stake- 
net ex adverso the shore. It is thirty years ago 
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since the treatise before us was written, and 
experience since justifies the views then laid down. 
However, a supreme decree, on appeal, of the 
House of Lords last year, interfered very much with 
the right of proprietors along the coasts of Scotland. 
Except in a few cases where charters had been 
granted to proprietors, the right of salmon-fishing, 
as referring to a royal fish, was declared to belong 
to the crown, and it remains to be seen whether the 
crown will exercise it so as to imerease the national 
revenue by appropriating the profits, or will use 
it to suppress such modes of fishing altogether, 
‘which will undoubtedly benefit the river pro- 
i in the first imstance, but may in the end 
t the public also, by insuring such an increased 
supply as greatly to cheapen the selling price. 
This will probably depend on the decision which 
may be come to by the committee of the House of 
Lords, appointed in mee of a private bill to 
regulate the fisheries in the estuaries of the rivers 
Ness and Beauly, wherein it was proposed to stop 
all fixed engines five miles or further down the 
coasts from the actual mouths of these streams. Mr. 
Mackenzie, however, advocates a view which would 
not leave the matter thus far a res integra. He says, 
that the crown having originally granted the legal 
right of salmon-fishing in the rivers to proprietors 
along the banks, could not legally make any grant 
of (or itself exercise) any right along the coast, of 
intercepting fish in their natural course towards the 
rivers. Though at one time the idea was entertained 
that salmon “floated about in the sea” along the 
coasts, such a notion is now entirely dispelled among 
intelligent observers of their habits, and if Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie’s ideas, as to one right being illegal which 
interferes with another, are correct in law, cadit 
questio. We fear, however, till another judgment, 
both of the much-vilified Courts of ion in 
Scotland, and exercise of legal wits, such as 
Bethell and Cairns, on one side or other, this glori- 
ous consummation of allowing salmon to be cap- 
tured in rivers or lochs only, will not be attained. 
To many besides lawyers, and those iarily con- 
cerned, the nature and habits of the salmon are full 
of interest. We say nothing of the salmon-fisher, 
who enjoys the beauties of nature, and wonders, at 
the same time, why the salmon rises at his gorgeous 
and unnatural-looking fly, or who, having mastered 
a fifteen-pounder, is astonished to find that, when its 
stomach is he cannot discover the smallest 
vestige of any kind of food, so different from the 
case of the trout, or almost any other denizen of the 
streams. Perhaps this book supplies a hint te such 
a wonderer. Mr. Mackenzie seems to think that the 
salmon, full-fed amongst the depths of the polar 
Ocean, returns to the rivers full of health and oil; 
and perhaps it is constituted like the animals who 
g° on for months without almost any supply of 
ood. But why, then, unless for food, is the fly 
Seized so eagerly, or, even in more rare cases within 
Piscator’s experience, the minnow and the worm? 
The naturalist and reverent admirer of the won- 
ders of creation will be glad to trace the proofs 
clearly brought out m some chapters of this book of 
the instincts of the salmon. Each individual knows 
its own river, every small tributary has its own 
iar breed: and the salmon is gregarious only in 
is annual migration from the unknown depths, 
whether of the frozen ocean, which is proved 
by observation to be the haunt of the herring, 
or of some other sea. On these occasions they 
keep in a shoal, till, in the words of our 
author, when it gets within a certain distance of 
land, “the headmost fish makes a leap out of water, 
as a signal to the rest to stand off and alter their 
course, which the whole immediately do, leaving 
only the tribes belonging to the rivers in those parts 
behind.” Many other interesting subjects, in the 
natural history of the fish, are raised incidentally ; 
among them what is still a moot-point—whether 
salmon and grilse are not the same fish—though we 
think the of opinion, and even of evidence 
now, since the experiments in artificial production 
from ova at Stormont-field on the Tay, is against 
Mr. Mackenzie's affirmative theory. We wish their 
lordships’ committee a happy solution of many diffi- 
culties. which have so sorely puzzled men of science ; 
meanwhile the publication of this treatise is no 
insignificant contribution to the elucidation of these 
mysterious matters. 


Rilis from the Fountain of Life; a book for the 
Young. By Richard Newton, D.D., rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, author of “The Best 

ings.” (London: J. F. Shaw and Co. 48, 
Paternoster Row, and 27, Southampton Row. 
1860.) These little pieces are written by a clergy- 
man of the Episcopal church in the United States. 
His church has obtained the name of the Children’s 
Church, from the circumstance of its having a 
special service for the children of the congregation 
in the afternoon of the first Sunday in every month. 
On these occasions, the children occupy the body of 
the church. The usual service is ormed, and a 
sermon preached designed especially for their 
benefit. Dr. Newton informs us that not only do 
the children take a lively interest in this service, 
but that the adult attendance on these occasions is 
larger than atany other service. We think this plan is 
worthy of the consideration of the incumbents of 
our own churches. This little volume contains a 

ion of the sermons delivered on these occasions. 
ey are here presented in the form of familiar 
addresses, containing, among other matter, striking 
anecdotes, and interesting little narratives calculated 
to arrest the attention of children, and to lead them 
to devote their minds to their highest and best 
interests. We can heartily recommend them, and 
can assure our readers, of whatever age, that their 
own minds can hardly fail to derive good impressions 
from them. 

Our English Home: Its Early History and 
Progress. (London: J. H. and J. Parker, 1860.) 
There is perhaps little in this volume which will be 
absolutely new to the careful student of English 
history— little which may not be gathered piece- 
meal from available and popular works. But it is 
no trifling boon to possess ina small and convenient 
compass, a mass of information which throws such 
light on the domestic manners of our forefathers, 
and on the antiquities of our English homes. The 
arrangement of the volume is extremely good, and 
we are not aware that any very notable facts have 
been passed over; indeed “Our English Home” 
cannot fail to prove of t value and service, 
and we agree with the author that “a closer study 
of the antiquities of domestic life will not lessen, 
but rather heighten, our interest in the grander and 
more imposing episodes of our national history.” 

A Hobbie through the Channel Islands. By E. J. 
Gastineau. (London: C, Westerton). We cannot 
endorse with our approbation the volume before us, 
though the pleadings of cur author for mercy to his 
first offence in book-making, entitle him more to 
kindly counsel than to unsparing criticism. He is an 
invalid in search of health, who spent four months in 
1858 in the Channel Islands, and feels called on, pro- 
bably from the urgency of admiring friends, to publish 
for general benefit his seeings, doings, and musings. 
What we chiefly complain of is, that so few facts 
note-worthy are recorded to relieve the vast amount 
of recorded musi Twenty-five pages are spun 
out in his description of Fashion-lant, without any 
very extraordinary or original attacks on the shapes 
of ladies’ bonnets and crivoline. “Hobbler’s dream 
of the future,” suggested by Cherbourg, extends toa 
nearly equal length, and only expresses the trite notion 


that one day or other we may have to meet Napoleon | people 


TIL’s fleet on the Channel Sea. We are glad, how- 
ever, to be told that in a commercial point of view, 
and, better still, in case of a rupture with France, 
instantaneous communication is to be depended on 
between Alderney and Portland Isle, so that, Al- 
derney being in sight of Cherbourg, any movement 
of a fleet would be signalled at once. e hoped for 
some detail of the enormous works ing on at 
Alderney, but except noting their cost, our author 
gives no opinion. e best parts of the volume are 
descriptions of land and ocean scenery, which are 
pleasingly given. He omits all legends, and 
almost everything but bare allusions to historical 
events with which places in the islands are associated. 
Had he recorded such, and substituted for his must 
pictures of the social state of the people, he would 
have written a more interesting narrative. In his 
ext book we hope for fewer involved sentences, of 
which several fill up three-fourths of a page. The 
crammer for civil service examinations in geography, 
may be glad to learn that Herm and Jethou have 
been added to the maps of these parts as Channel 








Islands. Serq, or Sark, is the most romantic of the 
cluster, containing about seven hundred souls. We 
do not know that the statistics of living, routes 
through the islands, and short notices of a few re- 


pry le, and peculiarity of their la’ 

ter of the peop! y ir laws, we 

tried. tn glenn olimne aed 6] aeemnnten oeenenee 
e are told of the difference between their 


ws and the English system, and certainly learn 


to a little more solid information 
could gather—and we did that with difficulty—from 
his present quaintly denominated “ Hobble.” 
On the Twenty-ninth Canon of 1603, forbidding 
wr Chi and 


Parents to be ae eee on 
its Repeal. By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of 
Westminster, and Proctor in Convocation for the 


Chapter of Westminster. (London: Rivingtons, 
Waterloo-place, 1860.) Inthe form of a letter to a 
friend, Dr. Wordsworth discusses the proposal for the 
ion of the canon which prohibits parents from 

ing as sponsors for their children. The objec- 
tions which have’been urged against the continuance 
of this canon, framed by a convocation of the Church 


agate Medeor oiig teokghictn 

It prevents many chi to baptism, 
especially in populous and where the parents 
are poor; and 'y, that the impediment in 
question is uot based on any striptural or primiti 
au . While admitting that these 

are to serious consideration, Dr. Wordsworth 
meets the first plea by tracing the-evil not to the 
Pye yh ge gp og, epg men 
ue supply o' . for our 
towns, and the substitution of a system of civil 
registration in the place of the sacrament of 
baptism. And on this head he admits that in the 
face of necessity, compliance with the canon cannot 
be insisted on. On the second point, the writer 
argues that we are not prepared to abandon several 
of the Thirty-nine Articles which were designed as 
antidotes to erroneous dogmas broached im the 
middle ages, and applies the same principle to the 
article in question. Dr. Wordsworth brings his 


not—let us try and recall the correct o 
pagentbee ere iterate none on AS it comes 
to that the generation children know 
ad a po, ene cape toner reer oa we 


We like to see a genuine, childish child plunge into 
a fairy tale with unhesitating zest, and cling to it 
with unquestioning credulity. We cherish the 
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memory of the Countess D’Aulnois; we delight in 
the researches of Mr. Croker and the other fairy- 
mythologisis of Ireland; and we take peculiar 
pleasure in the tradition which asserts that many of 
our pursery classics came from the pen of Oliver 
Goldsmith. The authoress, then, who assumes the 
style and title of “ Lady Goodchild,” has in our 
judgment done good service by her pleasant little 
volume. It is a genuine bit of nursery conservatism. 
It has fairies and prodigies of the good old sort, 

riously transcending the regions of possibility. 








re is a rat that talks, and a princess with goose’s _ 


feet, a diabolical “King of Diamonds,” and a 

ing little red man; but there is just a 
sufficient dash of the fable element to give a good 
moral to each story. We envy the wondering 
interest of the child who peruses its well-written 
and well-illustrated pages, and we are quite sure it 
will be popular in many quarters, where more 

“ improving” works would only be laid by unread. 

. Cassells Popular Natural History. Part 15. 
(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) The current number 
of “Cassell’s Natural Hi is in every respect 
excellent, and the subj attractive to readers of 
beth sexes. Putting the wolf, which we opine has 
had few friends since the days of “Little Red 


Riding Hood,” out of the question, we come to the | 
as numerous a lot of ad- | 
A trio of | 
Angora cats forms the frontispiece. Nothing can | 


fox, who has 
mirers as “ the with many friends.” 
be more admirable than the grouping which shows 
how naturally a black cat’s tail can grow out of a 
white one’s body—an illusion not 


seryed by those who have studied the habits of these 


vivacious animals in their merry moods. Out of | 
for many venerable ladies of our acquaintance, | 


we must protest against one of the engravings—-we 
allude to the Skeleton of the Domestic Cat. What 
tabby can expect to find favour in the eyes of his 
mistress, and live on cream, after this? The only 
ogy for the introduction of such a skeleton in 
is well-stored cupboard, which Mr. Cassell throws 
open for our use, is that he seeks to teach us natural 
history, and that in the lesson we must, if we would 
become perfeet, study it in all its phases. 


Cassell’ s Illustrated History of England. (London: 


An excellent 
of George the 


Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) Part 5. 
number in continuation of the rei 
Third, and embracing some of 
scenes of the epoch. 


Cassell's Illustrated Family Bible. (London: 
Cassell, Petter. and Galpin.) The first yolume is 


this month bronght to a close with an illustrated | 


title Page, a preface, and a chronology. Both in 
point of typography and engravings, nothing can be 


better, considering the price at which this work is | 
issued. 





The “Pharmaceutical Journal” (Churchill.)— 


The June number of this Journal gives the pre- | 


amble of the adulteration of Food and Drink Bill, 


nacting penalties, not exceeding five pounds, and | 


e 
not jess than five shillings, for every sale of ingre- 
dients or materials injurious to the health of persons 


eating or drinking such articles, if mixed with dele- | 


terious matter, and to the knowledge of the vendor. 
A repetition of the-offence-:may 

name to be published im any newspaper a justice 
may think desirable. Analysts, with fees or salary, 


are to be appointed by vestries, district boards, | 
Pur- 


courts of quarter-sessions, and town councils. 
chasers of food suspected of adulteration will be 
enabled to procure analyses on the payment of 
sums Varying from two-and-sixpence to five shillings. 
A certificate of adulteration from the analyst will 
be considered sufficient evidence before the justices. 
Clauses preventing tampering with artitles of food 
P the purchaser are introduced. Persons convicted 
of offences will have the power of appeal at the 
general or quarter sessions, two days notice after 
the conviction being given. The act will not affect 
the ordinary reduction of the strength of foreign, 
British, or colonial spirits, by persons licensed and 
paying duties under the Excise. The bill has passed 
the second reading in the House of Lords, It will 
doubtless attract the notice of many members of 
the Pharmaceutical Society, who will avail them- 
selves of the appointment of analysts. The Jacob 


ps unob- 


¢ most eventful | 


ycause the offender's | 
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| Bell memorial is rapidly approaching £2,000. 
money received will be applied to the formation of 
Bell scholarships, which do honour to the memory 
of Mr. Bell, and offer encouragement to the indus- 
trious inquirer after useful and scientific knowledge. 
The legislation on poisons, though it is injurious to 
the pharmaceutical body, and as yet affords no kind 
of benefit or relief to the public, remains dormant. 
It appears that the-past~year-has produced few 


important additions to the list of remedial agents ; | 


“ modifications of old remedies, in which iron and 
phosphoric acid figure largely, are the most 
| numerous; but there is one subject, lithia and its 
salts, which will merit attention, as these remedies 
likely to be usefully employed. Mr. 
| Ure some time since proposed their use, but Dr. 
| Garrod has more recently called attention to their 
employment in gout and calculous deposits.” These 
| statements were made at the 19th anniversary of 
| the society, which took place on the 16th of last 
} month. Among the origina) and extracted articles 
| will be found the substance of a lecture on light- 
| house illumination, and the electric light, delivered 
| by Professor Faraday, at the Royal Institution ; and 
| the pages of the Journal contain the usual amount 
of other useful matter. 


NEW 


BOOKS. 


JExop’s Fables in English, by Croxal!, new edition, 12mo., 
2s. 6d. 

Ainsworth (W. H.), Ovingdean Grange, a Tale of South 
Downs, §vo., 5s. 

| Bickersteth’s England's Daybreak Narrative of the Refor- 
mation, 12mo0., 5s. 

Bird (R. M.), Nick of the Woods, new edition, 12mo., 2s. 

| Blagden (H. C.), Simpie Allegories and Sacred Thoaghts, 

square 16me., Is. 6d and 

Camplin (J. M_), On Diabetes and it 
3d edition, 12mo., 3s. 6d 

Chariesworth’s Ministry of Life, new edition, 12mo., 5s. 

Children’s Picture-Book of Birds, 5 58. 

| Children’s Picture-Book of Quadrupeds, 16mo., 5s. 

| Christy's Minstrels’ New Sengs, Book 7, 4to., 1s. 

Conference on Missions held at Liverpool, 1860, post Svo., 
2s. 6d. 

Evenings on the Thames, or Serene Hours and What They 
Require, 2 vols., 12mo., 16s. 6d. 

Four Sisters—Patience, Humi-.ity, Hope, Love, new edition, 
12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Gardiner (Sir N.), on National Defences, 3d edition, Svo., 1s. 

Garibaldi, Mustrated Life and Career of, 8vo., 1s. 

Gleig’s School Series—Tate's Practical Geometry, 18mo., 1s. 

| Graham (W.), Commentary on Epistle to Titus, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Gathrie (W.), Memoir of, by Waiker, 12mo., 2s. 6d 

Hambleton (J.), A Spring Morning's Dream with Somnilo- 
quence, post Svo., Gs. 6d. 

Handy-Book, Single and Double Entry, 12mo., 1s.; Books 






Successful Treatment, 





for, 3s. 

Haskoll (W. D.), Ranging Curves and Setting out Railway 
Works, Svo., 10s. 6d 

Haverty (M.), History of Ireland, Ancient and Modern, 8vo., 
12s 


| Holland's Domestic Cookery, new edition, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Ince and Gilbert's English History, post Svo., 3s. 6d. and 4s. 
Ingledew (C, J.), Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire, 12mo., 6s. 
| John's Flowers of the Ficld, 4th edition, 12mo., 7s. 
| Kelly (J.)., The Eternal Purposes of God, 4th edition, 12mo., 
4s. 


Kiwisch's Chapters on Diseases of the Ovaries, post 8vo., 6s. 
Lankester (E.)., Half Hours with the Microscope, 2nd edi- 
tion, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Lavater’s Essays on Physicg 
Lorimer (Peter), The Scott 
Sketch, 8vo., 1s, 6d. 
MacLere’s Map of Sicily, Is. 
| Moore's Irish Melodies, in V 
Nature-Printed Fer 

















n, Svo., 128. 


ish “R on, a Historical 


ocal Duets, 4to., 1s. 
» vol. 2, royal 8vo., 42s. 
vo., 31s. 6d. 
a Book forthe Young, 12mo., 


Nevilles (The) of Garret 
Newton (8.), The Best Thi 
38. 6d. 


Notes on the Book of Leviticu 

Parlour Library—Fullom's D 

Patterson (R. H.), New Rev« 
Policy in Europe, 8vo., 10s. 6d 

Peel (Sir R.), Sketch of his Life and 
Peel, &vo., 8s. 6d. 

Pecock (L.), the Repressor, or of Overmuch Blaming of the 
Clergy, royal 8vo., 17s. 

Pictare-Book of Merry Tales, Dlustrated 
5a. 

Poems, by Linus, 12mo., 5s. €d. 

Portrait Gallery, vol. 3, folio, 21s. 

Preadamite Man, or History of Old Planet and its Inhabi- 
tants, 2nd edition, Svo., lis. 6d. 

Ravenshaw (T. L.), List of Flowering Plants and Ferns in 
County of Devon, post Svo., 4s. 6d. 

Robinson Crusce, new edition, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Thornthwaite’s Guide to Photography, 17th edition, 12mo., 


no., 26, 6d. 
of Night, 12mo., 2a. 
pn, or the Napoleonic 


Character, by Sir L. 





by Wehnert, lémo., 


ls. 
Walford (E.), Handbook of the Civil Service, 12mo., 4s. 6. 
Wraxall (Capt.), Oniy a Woman's Story in Neutral Tints, 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
| Yoaes Nae and Uncle Sam’s Fun, new edition, post 
} Svo., ls, 
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MUSICAL REVIEW. 


Airy, Fairy Lilian. Song written by Alfred 
Tennyson, Esq., D.C.L. Com by R. E. L. 
(London: Leader and Cock.) With such gracefal 
words as those which Alfred Tennyson has here 

| written, it would be surprising if R. BE. L. had not 
| succeeded in composing a melody which would do 
| justice to them. He has, in fact, given as pretty a 
| musical version of the Laureate’s lines as could be 
adapted tothem. The introduction of three flats 
much enhances the beauty of the composition by 
rendering it more in unison with the poet's 
sentiments. It will be found easy of execution for 
a voice of moderate compass, and cannot fail to 
become highly popular among the musical dilettante 
of our salons. 





THE WEEK. 





On Saturday last, the fourth, and we trust the 
last, trial trip of the Great Eastern took place, amid 
uncomfortable and what sailors would call dirty 
| weather. Sailing at two o'clock, she had a twelve 
| hours’ course out and home. What was chiefly re- 

markable, was the diminished speed compared with 
that attained last year. The rate per hour had 
sunk from sixteen to twelve and a-half knots; but 
this is accounted for chiefly by the foul state of her 
bottom. Several minor deficiencies were evident ; 
and in order to obtain the passengers’ certificate re- 
quired by the Board of Trade, some improvements. 
had been made in the early part of this week. 
Woodwork round the funnels has been removed, 
and iron lattice-work substituted. Too many pre- 
cautions against that most. dread of all calamities 
at sea—fire—cannot be taken; and we trust that in 
fixing her final sailing to cross the Atlantic for this 
day, no consideration of saving one or two days’ 
time has influenced the directors, compared with the 
adoption of every means of safety to those on board. 
Captain Vine Hall has obtained great credit for his 
energy in carrying out the necessary alterations. She 
is said to be better manned and officered, in propor- 
tion to her size, than any other nger steamship; 
and we sincerely hope for better success both to ship 
and captain than has hitherto signalised this mag- 
nificent enterprise. 

We fear the project of uniting the Old and New 
Worlds by the Atlantic cable is not likely speedily 
to be achieved. Recent experience has shown that 
more difficulties than were once stand in the 
way of electric telegraphs in deep water of several hun- 
dred fathoms ; so much so, that the idea of a direct 
communication between this country and Gibraltar 
is for the present abandoned. The cable, which is 
the property of the nation, is to be taken up, and 
applied to a line in the eastern seas of China, where 
thesupposed obstacle of avery deep sea does not occur 
to interfere with the hope of success. 

Public attention has been directed of late to the 
system of ocean communication by subsidising at 
| national cost a he for carrying on the mail 

packet service. e pay about £1,000,000 per 
annum for ocean postage, while the revenue accruing 
is only £400,000. The agreement for the Cunard 
line was made originally for ten years in 1852. 
But in 1857 the Government then in office extended 
it for eighteen years from that time. Complaints 
have been made that the interests of Canada are 
lost sight of in the arrangement ; and since then, 
to say nothing of rival companies, the Collins line 
carries on the service of the United States for the 
postage merely. It is not unlikely that the House 
of Commons will step im and refuse the money 
necessary to carry out the contract beyond the time 
originally stipulated to end in 1862. 

EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 

Since we called attention to this i a cs 
weeks ago, the rts of the inspectors have been 
made pabite. They all testify to the increased diffu- 
sion of education. There are, however, very general 
complaints of what is taught not being fully com- 
prehended. Mr. Brookfield particularly notes two 
questions put to a large number of children, 
from very few of whom he could obtain intelligent 
answers. One was to explain the of the 
words in the Catechism “ That state of life to which 
| it has pleased God to call us.” The other to cal- 
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culate the “cost of five dozen of eggs at the rate of | Vacant colonelcies have been bestowed on Peninsula 


five for twopence.” The simple steps of reasoning | 
required to solve this problem, appear to have been | 
too much for many who could give ready answers | 
when confined to the beaten track of ordinary school 
cramming. Defects of ventilation in many of the 
schools are strongly adverted to. 

Last week several meetings took place of the 
Reformatory and Refuge Union, which was founded 
in 1856, as a centre for all schools of that nature 
throughout the kingdom. It was stated that 11,000 
boys and girls partook of the benefits of these insti- 
tutions. e observe that the Privy Council grants 
aid 102 of these schools, containing 7,505 inmates. 
The rest are excluded for not conforming to the 


conditions, often laid down with too much of red- | 
i | year is all but finished. All this week, the "buses 


tapeism. 

Not only the patrons of education and the Ragged 
Schools, but social economists generally, will note 
with pleasure the large diminution (though owing 
a great deal to the improved state of Ireland) of 
criminal offenders. In 1844, 29,680 convictions took 


place ; in 1859, 17,794. The connection between 


this and increased means of education and reforma- 
tion of juvenile offenders is so natural as to afford 
great encouragement to additional efforts in these 
directions. 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


A large meeting was again held on Wednesday to 
settle the question as to removal or not, and of the 
“three possible courses,” the medium one was 
adopted. After a full discussion, a committee was 
named to consider the possibility of improving the 
school in its present site, and if this were not pos- 
sible, the feasibility of removing it. The religio loci 
might be got over, but the “vested rights” of the 
City seem to present an obstacle. We have already 
expressed our views on the subject. 


LAW COURTS. 

One or two Roman Catholic priests are accused 
of resorting to undue “ spiritual influence” to carry 
off from school, and bias the mind, of a youth of 
sixteen. They had scented the predisposition 
towards their doctrines of Mr. Vansittart, whose 
rank as heir to a fortune, and son of an M.P., seemed 
to make it worth their while to risk all expedi- 
ents. Their deceit may bring them within the 
meshes of the law as iam, perhaps under a 
charge of theft, as there is an awkward case of 
—— of a watch, to aid in which, pro majore bono 

esie, a “ pious” German watchmaker was found 
who would ask no inconvenient questions. 
PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 

In chronicling the interment of the Reform Bill. 
we cannot but express a hope that before the ques- 
tion is again raised, public opinion may be more 
advanced as to the precise mode in which in- 
telligence is to obtain increased influence. This 
view is evidently making progress. The diffi- 
culty hitherto has been to give it a practical shape ; 
but, during the course of the autumn, we hope a 
conference will be held of some of our more en- 
lightened politicians, who wish the question dis- 
entangled from mere party struggles. It is only 
by such assistance that any satisfactory result can 
be secured. 

If not diverted by the consideration of National 
Defences, the competitive system for civil service 
appointments, and the Census, will be the chief sub- 
jects of interest to literary men, which will occupy 
the few remaining weeks of the session. 


SANITARY STATE AND THE WEATHER. 

Dr. Letheby promulgates the pleasing intelli- 
gence that the health of London is above the 
average of the season, the deaths for the past 
few weeks being considerably less than usual. 
If hot weather, however, sets in, the present 
amiable state of the river may not continue, unless 


the late violent rains have carried out the bottom | 


veterans, to whom probably no exception on the 
ground of undue favouritism can be taken. 

The newspapers are discussing the rival claims of 
Max Miller and Williams for the Sanserit professor- 
ship at Oxford. The Professorship of Geometry is 


| also rendered vacant by the death of Mr. Baden 


Powell. 





THE UNIVERSITIES. 





FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
CaMBErIDGE, June 14. 
We are making ready here for the annual migra- 
tion. The examinations are all over, commence- 
ment is at hand, and the academical work of the 


going outwards, have proclaimed that the “long” 
is coming, by the piles of luggage and the unbroken 
rows of “men,” which they have been trundling off 
to the Eastern Counties station. The under- 
graduates that are left are for the most part those 
who hope to be undergraduates no more after 
| Saturday, for the poll list comes out to-morrow 
| (Friday), and on Saturday the B.A. degrees are con- 
| ferred. Next week these, too, will be off, and then 
Cambridge will put on that charming deadly-lively 
aspect which it wears all the summer. Whither 
| Shall I go? is just now a question warmly debated 
| in the inmost recesses of many a mind. Some are 
| for the common Rhine, some for the cathedrals of 
| Europe, some for Wales, some for the remoter 
Highlands, some for the battle-fields of Italy, some 
for the be-crinolined shores of British watering- 
places, and some pitiable beings for remaining 
where they are, and having Cambridge all to them- 
selves. I have heard men say, indeed, that they 
enjoy Cambridge in the “long ;” wherefore, I cannot 
say. Peculiarly constituted individuals they must 
be, Limagine. If they want to read, or to write a 
book, or to confute Mr. Darwin and the natural 
selection theory, let them stop here by all means, 
instead of touring and flirting wherever steam can 
carry them; but when a man has simple enjoy- 
ment for his object, and “the world before him 
where to choose,” it strikes me he must be a blighted 
bachelor indeed to mope through the summer in 
the deserted courts of Cambridge. Nevertheless, 
chacun @ son gout. For me, a stout stick, and a 
knapsack with a shirt and hairbrush in it; 
let who will stay behind. I understand that 
year by year Cambridge gets duller and duller 
in the summer: there are excursion trains 
for the gyps and bedmakers, family tickets 
for the tradesmen, and all sorts of railway facilities 
for those happy, or unhappy, individuals who have 
only themselves and their own comforts to look 
after; so that one way or other most people 
away, and on a fine day in August, a mounted rifle- 
corps might charge down Trumpin Street, and 
meet nothing more formidable than a pauper and a 
water-cart, I daresay you are aware that Yarmouth 
is the blissful spot which the townspeople select for 
their annual purification. I am told that the sandy 
shore there is peopled, at certain times, by the ladies 
and gentlemen who minister to the material com- 
forts of this famous University. 

To judge from the report issued by the syndicate 
charged with the regulation of the examinations of 
students who are not members of the University, I 
should say that the experiment is not remarkably 
successful. The whole number of candidates who 
were examined was 474, namely, 86 seniors and 
388 juniors; of these, 206, namely, 36 seniors and 
170 juniors, were plucked. With the exception of 
Greek and Latin, there does not seem to have been 
much improvement to notice. Some things were 
done “creditably,” and more in an “unsatisfactory” 
way. In arithmetic, forinstance, we are told that a 
considerable number of the seniors “who were 
allowed to pass this examination failed to show such 





mud so much that it will take some time before it | a knowledge as would ensure their passing for those 
accumulates. For once, the rain on. Saturday last | departments of the civil service where a knowledge 
beat some corps of volunteers, who failed to turn | of arithmetic, including vulgar and decimal frac- 
out, though the body belonging to the Inns of | tions, is required.” With regard to mathematics 


Court had just cause of exultation over other corps | t 
| the seniors in pure mathematics, the report is un- 


who flinched from coming to the rendezvous. 


generally, excepting the performances of some of 


Lord Clyde succeeds the late Lord Strafford in | favourable. In mechanics and hydrostatics, it is 


command of the Coldstream Guards, and the two 


stated that only 17 out of 50 candidates did well 








enough to deserve any marks-at all. I am afraid that 
too much is ex from school-boys, and we run 
the risk of teaching them a smattering of 
many things, and teaching them nothing 
well. It was even a source of satisfaction to some 
enthusiastic gentlemen at the late examination, that 
the papers were harder than the poll papers in the 
University examinations; but what 1s the use of 
papers which the candidates can’t do? It seems to 
me that we have not yet hit the happy medium in 
these middle-class examinations ; there is much to 
learn before they can be made to realise one-half of 
the advantages which sanguine people expected 
from them. Common action between the two Uni- 
Versities is understood to be a hopeless matter now ; 
this would have given a greater chance of success: 
but with the feeling which prevails in Cambridge, 
there can be no common action so long as Oxford 
adheres to her grand original and mischievous error 


ration and forethought which so important a step 
deserved. 


Our two vacant 
up. All the knows that Mr. Charles Kingsley 
is professor of Modern History ; and last week, Mr. 
William Lloyd Birkbeck was elected, by the Arch- 

i of Canterbury and York, and the Masters of 
St. John’s, Clare, and Downing, to succeed the late 
Professor Amos as Downing Professor of the Laws 
of England. Professor Birkbeck was ninth wrangler 


lecturing students for the bar, and examining can- 
didates for the honours and certificates granted by 
the inns of courts. 


astronomy were answered m a very imper- 
fect manner, and that there was a general 
want of power in treating difficulties of a purely 
cnchaltal henieion: tat aaaaeal, toca 


guard i 
candidates for mathematical honours spending the 
time between the earlier and later portions of the 
examination ne a wide range of subjects beyond 
their grasp, they would add a sixth day to the 
January part of the examination, to be given to the 
preliminary subjects. The admission to the B.A. 
degree would be in the Easter Term, after the first 
three days’ examinatiin; and the struggle for 
places in the Tripos in January would be ‘by 
bachelors of arts, and not by undergraduates. The 
board also advert to a subject which has often been 
talked about—namely, the addition of a viva voce 
element into the mathematical examination ; but I 
suppose they cannot agree about it, and therefore 
they recommend the intment of a syndicate to 
take the matter in 


MUSIC. 
HER MAJESTY'S. 

Since our last notice of the proceedings at this 
theatre, the energy of the management has been 
remarkably exemplified in the production of two 
works, which for completeness of cast and scenic 
effect have rarely been equalled on these boards. 
We refer to. Meyerbeer’s great historical opera “ Les 
Huguenots” and Verdi’s “Ernani,” which, although 
not ing the popularity of the same author’s 
“T] Trovatore,” nevertheless abounds in meritorious 
passages alike difficult to the musician and to the 
vocalist, Madile. Titiens was of course the unhappy 
Valentine, and never has the character received 
greater justice from the hands of a singer than it 
did on this occasion. It may be safely said that the 
climax of good acting was here attained, and the 
actress so entirely identified with the part that 
Madile. Titiens no longer stood before us, but 
Valentine, the victim of an unholy passion, ready, at 
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the sacrifice of womanly dignity, to confess that pas- 
sion in order to save its object from the rs of 
infuriated bigots. Without qualification Valentine 
is essentially a creation of this talented cantatrice, 
whether viewed from a vocal or a dramatic 
— view, and one in which the overflowing 
e qualities of her voice are more than 
ordinarily visible. - fact, it patti ae ndous 
energy, coupled with an extraordi ysique, 
Chit Geidilcn ‘hte 4 sentein: the ‘past with each 
unvaried correctness of intonation and musical 
ion. There are many artistes on our operatic 

who would not fail to enter into the sentiments 

a erbeer’s eta and be good exponents 
them im the level singing, or “cante opinato,” as 
the Italians would term it, of the part; but few, 
mn could set a mere A the fearful 
going on in the yo irl’s breast between 

a Oe of without doing detriment to their 
inging, or at least Brie, from the composer's 
ical ideal. None of these, we might almost say 
formidable faults, were gE ogre ro in en 
Titiens’s impersonation. splendid duet wit 
Marcel she shone more than ever as a vocalist. 
The C in alt was sustained with unequalled—to 
the andience fearful—steadiness; but not content 
with this feat, our admiring ears were led with 
a ing scale, executed with a brilhancy and 
finish that even elicited enthusiastic thanks from 
connoisseurs. The duet with Raoul was in no way 


inferior to this great display ; while the passionate 
confession, so meagre in words, yet so rich in senti- 
ment, “Io t'amo” was uttered with ing effect ; 
So soul-stirring, in truth, that even Signor Giuglini 


was moved, and for this evening 
ee ee of ne serge a 
is singing, too, was un i le for 0s 
ae. In thas heeding t lauding these mdi 
members of Mr. Smith’s company, it mnst not be 
supposed that their collaborateurs are the less 
entitled to honourable mention. Signor Everardi, 
whose appearances have always been attended with 
success, acquitted himself like a true artiste as the 
chivalrous husband of Valentine. He hardly, 
however, in a dramatic sense, —_— the 
beauties of the part, and therefore not make 
as much of them as he might otherwise do. In the 
episode where the Duke breaks his sword and refuses 
to enter into party conspiracies to ruin the Huguenot 
cause, he was most happy, because most natural. 
His singing was excellent, and would be rendered 
still more so were he careful of the “tempi.” 
M. Gassier’s St. Bris was histrionically and vocally 
original ; without instituti with his 
predecessors, he would do well to adhere somewhat 
more to the traditionsof the part. As Madame Alboni 
now forms one of the company, we are i 
that she did not undertake the part of Urbano, 
especially as erbeer wrote it expressly for her ; 
she, however, found an intelligent substitute in 
Madame Borghi-Mamo, who executed the airs 
“Nobil Signore” and “ No, no, no,” with i 
refinement. It is to be regretted that this 
vocalist does not impart more grace to her acting ; 
her exits are the most inelegant that we have 
witnessed on this stage. Some déiutantes gain upon 
their audiences by. slow degrees ; others, by a sudden 
élan inStheir vocalisation, both surprise and arrest 
their attention, thus baffling criticism for a time, 
and leaving ju wavering between a favourable 
and unfavourable verdict. le. Louisa Michal, 
as the clever and brilliant ite of the 
ae a débutante whose tactics appear to be 
of the latter kind. To pronounce her a singer of 
the first class would be hyberbolical, yet it would 
be unjust to pass her by without awarding cor- 
Mendation for the decision and correctness with 
which she sang the difficult music allotted to her. 
Her voice is of considerable register, but is deficient in 
sweetness and melody. Signor Vialetti is always truth- 
ful in his acting and correct in singi His in- 
terpretation of the part of formed no 
exception to the rule ; its principal merit lies in its 
being so little open to criticism. More attention to 
their work on the part of the chorus, and a greater 
of instruments in the orchestra, would 
render the performance of the “Huguenots” at 
Her Majesty's perfect. We think we are justified 
in expecting something great from Madame Lotti 


della Santa, after the vast amount of preparatory 
advertisement which ushered in the ‘first ap- 
pearance.” In selecting Verdi’s “ Ernani” for that 
occasion, she at least selected an opera wherein she 
could give her audience a fair opportunity of 
passing criticism both on her histrionic and vocal 
powers, Elvira has been a favourite part with 
some of the most talented among the companies at 
either opera house. Cruvelli and Bosio have 
become associated with it, and it was upon the 
decease of the latter talented cantatrice that 
Madame Lotti first made the acquaintance of a 
London auditory. Since then, she has undoubtedly 
improved in her style, although not yet up to the 

of Elvira. oe alae ie con- 
siderabl mded, but, ile ini its 
original F eesti, is still Micon the 
flexibility and “timbre.” Frequently, too, there 
was visible in her acting an unnecessary display of 
dramatic energy, a fault easy of rectification, and 
one which so zealous a singer as the lady in ques- 
tion will not fail to remedy. Her performance, not- 
withstanding many crudities, was on the whole 
meritorious. Signor Mongini, as the Castilian hero, 
again distinguished himself as a “tenore robusto ;” 
indeed, he seems determined that his listeners shall 
always bear that in mind, if we are to judge from 
his nothing short of boisterous vocalisation. It is to 
be regretted, with music so suited to his voice, that 
he does not interpret it more refinedly. Signor 
Aldighieri, in “Vieni meco,” surprised us by his 
quiet and gentlemanly rendering of a ¢ ing air. 
Anew divertissement, called -. Adeline,” has been 
bi t out for the ose of introducing Madlle. 
Clncdine Cucchi to the English public. Suffice it 
to say, that the lady proved herself a perfect mis- 
tress of her art, and fully came up to the beau idéal 
of the haute école of dance. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

“] Puritani” was produced on Monday at this 
house for the first time this season, with a cast 
similar to that of last year, on the occasion of 
Madame Penco’s début. Bellini originally wrote 
the for Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, and 
a ng ey since the dispersion of these stars, 
the work has hardly met with that care in its 
reproductions which its merits entitle it to; Mr. 
Gye has, however, done his best to ensure a good 
performance, and in his efforts has been warmly 
seconded by his company, who always appear to 
work well together. Signor Gardoni in the part of 
Arturo, although not a Rubini, was nevertheless a 

i ing and careful impersonation of the young 

avalier. the famous quartet “A te, o cara,” 
he exhibited his method of giving grace to his airs 
in a remarkable degree, interspersing the music of 
the composer with some well-chosen and charming 
“ fioriture ;” in the long recitative in the last scene, 
he also showed himself an artist in the truest sense. 
His “ Ella tremante” would be improved were more 

ion thrown into it, otherwise it was excellent. 
ith Lablache’s voice, Signor Ronconi would be 
unequalled as Giorgio; without that requisite, we 
can only commend his interpretation of the character 
in a histrionic point of view. The music of 
Riccardo is somewhat too low for Signor Graziani ; 
his magnificent organ was, notwithstanding this 
drawback, very telling in the cavatina “Ah! 
sempre ;” the cabaletta was not so satisfactory. 
} Penco may be said to have achieved a 
complete triumph as Elvira. She is decidedly at 
home in the part, and acts con amore. While her 
quiet and lady-like style is well suited to it, her 
singing, by its purity, charmed her auditory, even 
more than it did in “La Gazza Ladra.” “Son 
vergin vezzosa” wanted fluency and more equality 
than she gave it on Monday evening; the splendid 
execution of the cavatina, “ Qui la voce,” made full 
amends for its defects. The band was magnificent, 
and the chorus faultless. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF FEMALE MUSICIANS. 

The annual concert in aid of the funds of this 
society, which came off last week at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, was, if we may judge from their 
crowded state, a success which will enable it to 
continue its benevolent operations for the next 
twelve months without difficulty. It is edifying to 
see that, on an occasion like this, all that are pre- 
eminent in our concert halls are ready to offer their 





services ; it thence becomes a most delicate task for 
the directors to select from such a host of talent an 
ample supply for a three hours’ concert without 
giving offence to those kind-hearted individuals 
whose offers may not be accepted. The list of names 
which prefeced the programme evinced how judi- 
ciously they had exercised their privilege. ith 
names so well known as Parepa, Rieder, and Dolby, 
with Lefort and Santley ’ 
pold de Meyer, Engel, and tten among in- 
strumen one is safe to hear excellent singing 
and instrumentation. Such was the case on this 
occasion at least, for it is rarely that a concert main- 
tains the interest of the auditory more equally than 
did that referred to, or more completely suit all 
grades of musical taste. First there was Hummel’s 
— in E flat, executed by Messrs. Cusins, 
illey, Webb, Pettit, and Reynolds, with critical 
correctness, save in the andante movement, which 
was detidedly too loud; the allegro went better. 
Mr. Cusins did justice to the pretty pianoforte solo 
in the adagio, also in the Presto finale. Madlle. 
Parepa always sings “Ombre légtre” in a manner 
that would delight even Meyerbeer himself. Much 
as she charmed her hearers, her execution was not 
altogether ect ; she should take care to moderate 
— voice in the last lines of the song, which ran 
us :— 
Ah! cest elle! ah! c'est elle, 
Ah! méchanie est ce moi, 
Que l'on fuit ! 
The scena by Barnett, from “Fair Rosamond,” 
hardly received justice from Miss Augusta Thomp- 
son, whose singing, always deficient in warmth, was 
doubly so on this occasion; the andante 
too, were rather tremulous. Elliott's oo, 
“Come, see what pleasures in our plains abound,” 
by five members of the London Glee and 
Madrigal Union, received an enthusiastic en- 
core. The sostenuto finale was wanting in 


the pretty 
feeling also brought forth i 
saute so — an an 
w however, was with, “ Mes petits 
oiseaux” being substitu Th 


“ Azor” and “ Zemira” enabled the execut- 
ants, Madame Rieder, Miss and Miss 
Palmer, to exhibit their talents to The 


first-named lady succeeded better in “Ninette est 
jeune et belle,” set to the air of the “Carnival of 

enice;” in this hervariations were nothing less than. 
wonderful, although not always ful. Madame 
Sainton-Dolby sang Virginia Gabriel’s new ballad, 
“The Skipper and his Boy,” correctly ; when we 
say this, we say all, for her intonation was harsh 
and abrupt, besides being altogether too declama- 
tory. The starof the evening was M. Leopold de 
Meyer, who in an original fantasia fairly exceeded 
all his former efforts. Mr. Santley must not be 
forgotten ; his interpretation of “ The Bell Ringer” 
was everything that could be desired. 

The room was filled with a most fashionable 


Pe | auditory, who appeared delighted with the musical 


entertainment provided for them; we only trust 
that the society may always be able to count on so 
many patrons and patronesses. 

MADLLE, SEDLATZEK’S CONCERT. 

This lady, who is well-known in musical 
circles as a clever vocalist and an efficient mistress 
of the art, gave her annual concert on Thursday, at 
Campden House, Kensington. No better evidence 
could be given of the estimation in which her 
talents are held than that presented by the crowded 





audience which was assembled in the pretty theatre 
attached to the old Elizabethan mansion. The 
vocalists and instrumentalists numbered among 
them some of the first talent of the day, and were 
| enabled to display their powers to advantage owing 
| to the capital selection comprised in the programme. 
| The concert opened with Wallace’s trio, “Stay, 
| fleeting time,” by Madlle. Sedlatzek, Mr. Patey, and 

Mr. G. Perren, in which the fair bénéficiaire ex- 
| hibited great taste and feeling. Mr. Perren also 
was in excellent voice, but Mr. Patey somewhat 
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harsh. Herr Oberthiir’s fantasia on the harp suc- 
ceeded ; a fine specimen of easy execution; not, 
however, sufficiently appreciated, owing to the 
inferiority of the instrument, which did not respond 
clearly to his masterly touches. Mr. Ramsden 
gave Kiicken’s serenade, “O’er vale and mountain,” 
better than we have heard it sang before. There 
is much to be commended in his singing ; care will 
alone enable him to use the fine tones in his voice 
with effect. We are at a loss to understand why 
Madame Catherine Hayes does not retire from 
public life after the trying career which she has 
gone through. This observation is not made in a 
hostile sense, but daily experience teaches how 
much better it is for singers, and actresses as well, to 
retire from the platform of the concert room or 
the stage of the theatre before their powers have 
declined. Madame Hayes, notwithstanding the 
brillianey of her execution on this occasion, did not 
do that justice to “ Qui la voce” which she used to 
do formerly—her voice had a fatigued sound, that 
plainly showed that repose was needed to give it 
freshness. She better in the duet from 
“Maria Tadilla” with Madlle. Sedlatzek, whose 
intonation wes very fine, but her interpretation of 
Arditi’s air “Tl Baccio” was decidedly her best 
performance. Without entering into a detailed 
criticism of the programme, and the manner in 
which the pieces were executed, we feel quite 
justified in pronouncing this copcert among the 
most successful of the season. 
NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

The clever director of these concerts brought this 
season’s series to a close, on Monday evening, with 
much é/at. Since Dr. Wylde first wielded the baton 
—now nine seasons ago—the enterprise has pros- 


pered above all expectation, and has incontestably | 


proved that good taste in the selection of pieces for 
performance, and the engagement of efficient artistes, 


THE DRAMA. 


ST. JAMES’S. 


We are truly rejoiced to see that M. Talexy 
holds his ground so well, and possesses 2 company 
which can one week furnish talent to present us 
with a comedy of such pretensions as M. Octave 
Feuillet’s “La Tentation,” and another to enter- 
tain us with the lighter productions of Fournier, 
Meyer, and Dumanoir. M. Brindeau’s e ment 
having terminated, the withdrawal of “ enta- 
tion” was necessitated, and in lien we have MM. 
Fournier and Meyers vaudeville entitled “La 
Partée de Piquet,” and M. Dumanoir’s “Les Pre- 
mieres Armes de Richelieu” and «Le Code des 
Femmes.” We fear if it were not for the excellent 
acting of M. Thomasse and M. Rolland the first- 
named piece would scarcely have been tolerated for 
the night; as it is, they really make something out 
of nothing, and by their first-rate acting give an 
interest to the author’s feeble situations, in which, 
forsooth, in themselves they are critically deficient 
of. M. Thomasse is a gentleman of the old school. 
With a fortune little suited to keep up the dignity 
of ancestry bequeathed him by his family, he yet 
maintains his proud bearing and secret dislike for 
“ parvenus,” is son Armand (M. Juteau), how- 
ever, being attached to Rose (Madame Thomasse), 
the daughter of a retired bourgeois, Mercier by 
name (M. Rolland), he consents to the mésalliaace 
in consideration of the generous dét settled on her, 
which he views as a means of replenishing the 
inspoverished exchequer of his house. The pre- 
limimaries having been ae bra neg for 
signing the marriage contract is decided on, but in 
fn mesatine the punctilious aristocrat and the 
plain spoken citizen have agreed to play a of 
“ Piquet ;” the result is that they get heartily tired 
of each other, and finally quarrel respecting a point, 
Le Chevalier, deeming himself imsulted, retires to 





are the surest means of securing public patronage, 
and thereby of ensuring success in musical ae 
tion. The following was the programme :— 

Part 1 


Overture, La Clemenza di Tito . . - Mozart. 
Recit. and Air, “ Leave me awhile, Holy 

Power” (Jessonda), Miss Louisa Pyne . Spohr. 
Cavatina, ‘“Giécklein in Thale” (Euryanthe), 

Madame Lemmens Sherrington > . Weber. 
Dramatie Concerto, for violm, Herr Becker Spehr. 
Aria, “Vedrai carino” (Don Giovanni), 


Miss Louisa Pyne - Moczart. 
Sympheny, in D major . . . Beethoven 
Parr Il. 


Coneerto, in D minor, pianoforte, Mr. John 
Francis Barnett . 


E ‘ ‘ ‘ . Mendelssohn. 
Aria, “Ah, vous dirai-je,’ Madame Lem- 





mens Sherrington . F 4 . . Adam, 
Air, “The Shadow Song™ (Dinorah), Miss 

Louisa Pyne ; ‘ ; é , - Meyerbeer. 
Song, “ Falstaff,’ Herr Hermanns . - Nicolai 
Overture (Preciosa) Weber. 


Conductor, Dr. Wylde. a 
Both operas being open, it might reasonably have 
been expected that the efficiency of the band would 
have been impaired. The absence of some of the 
instrumentalists did not create the hiatus we should 
have expected; here and there only was it to be 
detected, and that principally where gradation of 
sound in the orchestra is found to lend the greatest 
charm to the piece being executed. The overture 
in the first part went very well, but the ormance 
most to be admired was Beethoven’s “ Symphony,” 
which concluded it; indeed, we have rarely heard 
it better played. Herr Becker is decidedly the most 
sterling viclinist of the day; if he had not proved 
himself a master of his instrament ere this, his per- 
formance of Spohr’s dramatic concerto at this 
concert would at once have placed him in the fore- 
most rank of violin soloists. Mr. Barnett is making 
his way to popular favour; he only requires less 
muscular exhibition in his playing and more taste. 
Miss Louisa Pyne sang Zerlina’s air “ Vedrai 
carino,” from “Don Gievanni,” charmingly; her 
fluency and wonderful flexibility of voice drew forth 
expressions of admiration from all sides ; in the first- 
named song she elicited an encore. The cavatina, 
from “ Euryanthe,” was sang by Madame Lemmens 


Sherrington to perfection. Adolph Adam’s bravura, | 


however, was medicere and cold. Herr Hermanns 
could net have selected a better air for displaying 
his splendid bass voice than that named from 
Nicolai’s capital opera, “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor ;” im every 
The hall was crowded in every part. 


| his room to make preparations for leaving the 
| house, and M. Mercier, with the reliance of a self- 

made man, buttons up his pocket and reflects before 
| he will give his daughter and two hundred thousand 
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into a detailed criticism of M. Dumanoir’s two-act 
comedy, “Les Premieres Armes de Richelieu,” nor 
of the same author's “Le Céde des Femmes.” In 
the former Madlle. Marie Basta filled the part of the 
Duke in ae to mind ae 
tion of Dejazet. Her acting was pleasing’ 
Tend of stiffe ess, but she would do well not to try 
to impress on the audience, by any increased 
emphasis, the “ double sens” which prevails in many 
of the dialogue. Madlle. Duverger and 
aux were admirable as Emma De 
Paul in “Le Code des Femmes ;” their acting, in 
itself, was a dramatic treat. 
M. Talexy announces fresh novelties. Surely 
such enterprise ought to meet with support from the 
educated portion of the London public. 





ASTLEY’s. 

The successful run of his “The 
History of a .” has induced Batty, the: 
spirited this home of the 
drama, to bring forward a new historical 
equally, if not more replete, with scenic and 
equestrian i Few houses in London pre- 


sent the same capabilities for indulging im the 
gigantic as Astley’s ; hence it is that so many who 
ee en, Cae, away surprised with 
é effects uced, gorgeous magnificence 
of its ah grag 2 “Pair Rosamond; or, the 
Amazon Crusaders,” is the title of the new piece. 
The author, while providing himself with materials: 
for his work, from the events of the twelfth century, 
has not always adhered to facts in bis employment 
of them ; consequently it would be very difficult to 
fix the exact period in which the action of the pi 
is supposed to take place. Nimporte, scenic 
grouping, and a pore fe oe Fa 
ight and shade, cover a multi of f in the 
composition of the author, and serve to render the 
audience less critical. Since Mr. C. Kean left the 
Princess’s, we have not seen morefinely painted scenes: 
than those which are interspersed throughout “Fair 
Rosamond.” Possessing, as each does, individual 
beauties, those the banqueting hall in 





| franes to the son of so irritable a party, who evi- 
dently looks down upon him as his inferior. His 
resolution is scarcely formed when he discovers how 


grieved the young couple are at the event which will | 
prevent their union; he determines to yield to his | 


better feelings, and, if possible, repair the breach 
with Le Chevalier. The fertile brain of the son here 
finds a method to extricate him from the dilemma 
| without ontraging his honour; he bids him leave 


‘all to him and allow him to see his father alone. | 
No sooner is the room vacated than the old gentle- | 
man steps in, valise in hand, and impatient to be | 

| off ; his son demands a few explanations, offering at | 
the same time a chair to him; which he gladly | 

| accepts. He then first discovers that he has over- | 


exerted himself, and swoons while in the act of 
declaring how insultingly M. Mercier had treated 
him. Armand now carries out his expedient; he 
, draws from his pocket a bottle of chloriform (which 
as a medical man he frequently has occasion to 
employ), and prolongs his father’s coma in order 
that all certain recollection of the incidents of the 
game of piquet with Mercier may be obliterated. 
While he is under the influence of the anesthetic, 
Mercier resumes his place at the table, rearranges 
the cards, and Armand sets everything in the same 
positionas when the gamecommenced. LeChevalier, 
| on coming to, thinks that all has been a dream, and, 
| after being rallied on his falling asleep over the 
| cards, pronounces it “bien extraordinaire,” and 
| agrees to sanction the proposed marriage. It will 
| easily be seen, with situations so out of the range of 
possibility, it is requisite that they should be treated 
with tact and judgment by the actors in order to 
| conceal their shallowness. This was admirably done 
by MM. Thomasse and Rolland, who, in depicting 
the idiosyncrasies of an inhabitant of the Quartier 
St. Germain and the Quartier Poissonnitre, made us 
for the basis of their impersonations and think 
only of the life-like character of their acting. M. 
| Juteau and Mme. Thomasse were equally success- 
| ful in their parts—the lady, especially, charming the 
audience by her graceful interpretation of a part 


| of talent. Space will not permit of our entering 


the palace of Louis VIL, an ancient French street, 
and the valley of Laodicza, with the desert 
are 


their ic impersonations of the leading -char- 
acters. Fint, there was Mr. Holloway as the 
Monarch, Heery IL, foremost in the fight, yet wily im 
the comnel ; Wr Si ee Ee aie 

crusades he performs feats of valour” 


; 
| 
} 
| 


2 
H 
i 
: 
: 
7 


twain was the more terrible assailant. Miss E. 
| Scott, who comes before us disguised as Florizel, a 
pm t “a in tune ? were 2 
Poe hyvedpect sarge, esborte: ; 


| great deal too fast, oracular spirit of the piece 
Seboea, Both rer een i 
Belm i ‘ 
The dances introdu in the second act, and the 
music, which was spiri in were com- 
posed by Mr. W. Harvey and Mr. G. Phillips 
respectively. 





| Christian ; there is also an imp, imper 
| sonated by M. Rocaillon. wurde Fv: savours. 
| of the infernal regions, and would frighten the 
| of many of our most indulgent patrons of the 


| Ene new buffo singer, Signor Ciampi, who made 
| his début at Her Majesty's, last Tuesday, as Dr. Bar- 
| tols, in Rossini’s “ ” was first introduced to 


| the public by Mr. George Wood, the irited musi- 
metropolis. 


| cal caterer for the élite of the Seote 


From Edinburgh he proceeded to Brussels, to fulfil 


| an engagement at the Opera Htalien. There he had 
his execution was artistic. | which afforded few opportunities for the exhibition | a most successful career. We 


soon to take 
further note of this promising actor's performance ; 
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at present we can only announce that his impersona- 
tion of the eccentric doctor was highly satisfactory. 
Madame Paez’s and Mrs. Anderson’s concerts, 
which have taken place during the week, will be 
noticed in our next impression. Suffice it to say 
that both were fashionably attended, and distin- 
guished by the varied character of the programme. 
The manager of the Haymarket advertises a new 
piece, entitled, “Does He Love Me ?” by E. Falconer, 
for this evening, in which Miss Amy Sedgwick will 
appear. 
etme Grisi was prevented from singing last 
Saturday, in consequence of the severe illness of one 
of her daughters, a child about four years old. “ The 
family,” writes the correspondent of the “ Brighton 
Gazette,” “passed the winter at the Royal Albion 
Hotel, and at the end of March they left for 
Fulham, all the children being in robust health. 
During their stay at Fulham they were seized with 
illness, and the youngest one never rallied. She 
was reduced to a shadow when she was brought to 
‘Brighton at the early part of last week, and the 
family were in lodgings on the Marine Parade. 
The child died last Saturday moming, and Madame 







4Grisi and Mario have since returned to London, 


deeply afflicted with their loss.” 

“The Merry Wives of Windsor” will be revived 
at the Priucess’s, on Monday, with Mr. Phelps as 
Sir John Falstaff. 

It has been determined that the fancy fair lately 
held in aid of the Dramatic College, at Maybury, on 
the occasion of laying the foundation-stone, shall be 
repeated. The same ladies will preside at the stalls, 
and the same gentlemen will superintend the games. 
The locale will, however, be removed from Maybury 
to the Crystal. Palace, where every facility will be 
afforded for carrying out on an extended scale the 
arrangements, which will be under the superintend- 
ence of the Master, Mr. Webster, and Messrs. Sams, 
Jerwood, and,Charehill. 


— 


FINE ARTS. 


Baertise Lystrrvtion.—The private view of the 
annual exhibition of the works of ancient masters 
and deceased British artists took place on Saturday 
last, and we cam safely assert that the present col- 
lection of paintings have never been more judiciously 
chosen, and are of more vatied interest than any 
selection previously exhibited on the walls of the 
British Institution. One hundred and ninety-four 
works hare been Jent by their a owners, 
forming a perfect study of the Italian, Spanish, 
Fiemish, Dutch, French, and ish schools. ONO. 1, 
brings us at once before the celebrated portrait of 
Charles the First, on horseback, by Vandyke—a 
work ‘requiring little comment, being universally 
ackno to be one of the great master’s best 
works, e second figure is a , maar of Philip 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, whose second portrait. 
also painted by Vandyke (No. 20) while he resided 
in Bugland, is another specimen of the unrivalled 
powers of this king of portrait painters. ‘These two 
‘works are the property of the Countess of Jersey and 
Lord Clarendon respectively. There are four other 
works by the same artist: No. 23, Dead Christ 
with the Virgin; No. 48, A White Horse; 
No. 56, James Stanley, Earl of Derby, his Countess 
and Danghter; No. 152, A Magdalen; all fine 
pictures in their different styles. These are r ‘ 
tively the property of the Duke of Newcastle. T. G. 
Parry, Hsq.. the Earl of Clarendon, and Captain J. 
Grant. Myten’s Georce Villiers; Duke of Buck- 
ingham (No. 27), is placed in striking contrast with 
Vandyke’s Charles the First, and though a very fine 
portrait, is not in any way remarkable for ease or 
vitality. Thereare four exquisite Cuyps, the chief, per- 
haps. being No. 88, Cuttle in a Landscape, beautifully 
bright and sunny, and No. 93, Horses and Finures. 
animated and life-like, from the collection of Lord 
Vernon. The genius of Ruysdael is fully displayed, 
especially in the large Landscape with Figures, be- 
longing to Lady Jersey, No. 59. The cattle pieces, 
by A. Vandevelde, are good specimens of that 
painter. One is a most striking work (No. 52), 
Ferry Boat, with the Holy Family in their flight 
into Egypt. The figures are expressive, though. 
bemg taken from Dutch peasants, are scarcely in 
keeping with the subject ; but the landscape is very 


beautiful. No. 36, Woody Landscape and Figures, 
may be also marked out for observation; it is a 
charming work. The landscape portion is painted 
by Hackaest. This has been lent from the Suther- 
land collection. Wynauts is pleasantly represented 
in No. 13, Landscape and Cattle, the property of 
Augustus Vansittart, Esq. Two gems, by Jan 
Steen, will attract attention—No. 6, Playing at 
Nine- Pins, and No. 33, Playing at Cards, both full 
of humour and genuine comic effect. The three 
Paul Potters, No. 7, White Horse Drinking, No. 
83, Cattle in a Landscape, and A Bulls Head, No. 
66, are effective examples of that artist’s delightful 
pencil ; No. 66 being a masterpiece. One of the 
works which commands much observation is A 
Portrait of Giulio de Medici, No. 21, put down to 
Raffaelle. There seems some doubt as to its authen- 
ticity, but whether the production of Raffaelle orofany 
pupil, it is a production of vast power, equal alike in 
its beauty and truth. This picture has been contri- 
buted by W. R. Fitzgerald, Esq. Another maseu- 
line portrait, in the robes of a Venetian senator, by 
Tintoretto, No. 61, is a fine example of Italian art ; 
and it is most interesting to contrast these portraits 
with those from the pencil of the Flemish school. 
There is a good specimen of Meretto, of Brescia, 
whose works are scarce in this country: No. 22, 
Podesta of Brescia and his Wife, with their Patron 
Saint and the Virgin and Child. These belong to 
Sir Francis Scott, Bart. We have rarely seen two 
finer productions of Carlo Dolce, than No, 25, St. 
John, and No. 33, St. Mathew with the Angel. 
There are other works by the same painter in the 
exhibition, but the two we have mentioned demand 
especial adiniration. We would also mark out for 
observance a picture of extraordinary merit, No. 34, 
Tie Magdalen and Christ in the Garden, the pro- 
perty of Lord Boston. A large landscape by 

Poussin, No. 55, is a good example of that clever 
painter. The centre room contains many of the 
works of early masters of the Florentine school. 
Many of them are more curious than pleasing, but 
become objects of interest, inasmuch as they form 
studies of the art preceding the Raffaele period. 
The names of Cosimo Roselli, Sandro Boticelli, 
Lorenzo di Credi, Lorenzo Lotti, and Domenico 
Ghirlandajo, are included in the catalogue. Four 
Rembrandts stand out prominently in this collec- 
tion: No. 27, A Standard Bearer, a work of ex- 
traordinary power—one of the finest works of the 
painter ; No. 42, A Child Riding on a Goat, and 
other figures ; No. 60, Achilles ; and 117, Man with 
a Roll of Music. The first of these pictures 
belongs to the Earl of Warwick. Wouvermans 
is represented, Hobbema is not forgotten, and 
the mighty Murillo lives upon the walls. Per- 
haps the most interesting work in the exhibition 
is that of Christ at the Pillar of Scourging, by 
hang wr which Mr. R. Lumley has lately brought 
from Spain. The Saviour, in a half agony of pain, 
is tied bya rope to the pillar. The blood is almost 
oozing from the marks the scourge has made, which 
are not, however, rendered too conspicuous. It is a 
sad, sorrowful picture, but is by no means wanting 
in thought, and is rendered with the wonted 
power and execution of the well-known painter. 
The south room, or English room, as it is called, 
does not contain many specimens of native art, but 
the works exhibited make all amends in the quality 
of their excellence. Sir Joshua Reynolds stands 
out pre-eminently in the portraiture of the Burke 
family ; the well-known composition of Garrick and 
his wife, from the collection of the Earl of Orkney ; 
the Infant Bacchus, the property of J. Allmett, 
Esq. ; the arch, mischievous Puck ; the study for the 
celebrated picture in the National Gallery, The 
Banished Lord ; and the Ugolino known by the title 
of Resignation. These works form an art-feast in 
themselves. Gainsborough is also present. His 


Grahame is included in this collection, the work 
which produced so much admiration at Manchester 





in 1857. There are many other works we might 
more than mention, for they are worthy, almost one 


permit it. As we have already said, it is a most 

rare and choice collection, and will doubtless be 

largely visited, and fully appreciated by all lovers 
gery y ay , 

of art 





SCIENCE. 


SOCIETIES. 

Tue Roya Ixstitvtioy.—June 7.—Professor 
Ansted concluded a short course of lectures on 
geology at the Royal Institution on Thursday, with 
a disquisition on the antiquity of the human race, on 
which subject the opinions of many geologists have 
recently undergone a change. The absence of anv 
fossil human remains, even in the most recent 
geological deposits, has, until lately, been considered 
to prove that man was the most recent of created 
beings, and that he was not ealled into existence 
until after the up ost strata had been deposited. 
The discovery within late years of flint implements, 
evidently fashioned by art, among the lower strata. 
associated with the fossil remains of extinct animals, 
has, however, thrown doubt on the previously-con- 
ceived most recent creation of man; and to the con- 
sideration of this interesting question Professor 
Ansted devoted his concluding lecture. He com- 
menced by explaining that, long after the deposition 
of the crags of Norfolk and Suffolk, which are the 
uppermost of the regular geological series of strata, 
the surface of this portion of the globe underwent 
great changes; that its climate became colder; that 
there were glacial periods, during which icebergs, 
laden with the débris of rocks, carried their burthens 
to distant parts, and deposited them in places far 
removed from the rocks whence they were detached : 
and that, during the succession of changes, beds of 
gravel, of clays, and of sand, were formed in patches 
overlying the regular strata. The remote period at 
which this “drift” was deposited is indicated by the 
fossil remains of species of animals that have become 
extinct—including among them the bones of elephants 
and hippopotamuses, andof other habitantsof warmer 
climates. This drift is of itself of various ages, 
and no fossil organic remains of man have yet been 
discovered among the beds of clays and gravel of 
which it is com But within the last few years 
there have been found in the lower as well as the 
upper formations, pieces of flint, chipped round the 
edges to form cutting instruments, exactly like the 
flint “celts” and arrowheads of the ancient Britons. 
These are found in the strata, in some places rather 
abundantly, and they are found in the bone-caves 
mingled with fossil bones of extinct animals, and 
imbedded in. the incrustations of limestone, called 
stalagmite, that are formed on the floors of such 
caverns. In one instance these implements have 
been found in the rock on the roof of the cave, which 
must at one time have been filled up with stalagmite, 
through which water had afterwards worn a passage. 
The two important points to be considered, Professor 
Ansted obseryed, were, whether those flints were 
fashioned by man, and, if so, how came they where 
they are found? The appearance of the imple- 
ments, of which there were several specimens exhi- 
bited, indicated that they must have been formed by 
some being of much higher intelligence and skill 
than any of the known animals, excepting man, and 
a close examination of them shows their resemblance 
to the implements used by the Britons. The second 
point has been carefully examined by many of the 
most eminent modern geologists of this country and 
onthe Continent, and the result of their examinations 
has been that the implements would not have been 
accidentally placed where they were discovered, for 
they are so completely imbedded in the surrounding 
substance that they must apparently have been there, 
at the time the beds of gravel or sand were deposited. 
Another remarkable fact is, that the implements 
found in the lower deposits are more roughly shaped 
than those in the upper formations, some of those 
found inthe latter beg smooth and polished. Pro- 
fessor Ansted is decidedly of opinion that the find- 








beautiful full-length portrait of the Hon. Mrs. | 


and all, of extended criticism, but our space will not | 


ing of these flint implements in the drift formations, 
| associated with the fossil bones of extinct animals, 
| proves that man must have existed on the earth at a 
| muchearlier period than geologists formerly admitted. 
| If so, the question remains to be decided why no 
| fossil remains of man are discovered i 
places where his handiworks are so ple: Pro- 
fessor Ansted did not allude to the c tance, 
| which has been noticed by Sir Roderick Murchison, 

that the flint implements found imbedded in gravel 
| are sharp at the edges, whilst the pebbles surround- 
ing them are rounded and waterworn, from which 
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it may be inferred that they were placed there after 
the gravel was deposited. 


GroLocicat.—June 4—Professor Tennant, F.G.S., 
in the chair—The following gentlemen were elected 
members of the association:—The Rev. J. S. 
Perceval, W. H. Bartlett, . T. Brain, Esq. B. 
Pollard, Esq., and Lieut. Hutton. Mr. Mackie, 
F.G.S., read a paper “On the flint implements 
found in the drift.” The author commenced by 
 oaeage out the evidence which exists that the 

ints thus found are worked by the hand of men, 
alluding especially to the uniform characteristics 
which are to be observed in the manner in which 
the flints, eee a a are trimmed. This 
trimming is iar, its constant recurrence 
negatives the inference that it could have been pro- 
duced by any ordinary geological causes. He then 
dwelt upon the positions in which the flints have 
been found, from which it was apparent that they 
are, whatever their age may be, of the same age as 
the drift in which they are imbedded, and are in 
every sense of the word fossil. Mr. Mackie then 
noticed the flint flakes which have been discovered, 
and showed clearly that the peculiar uniform shape 
of these can be accounted for only in the supposition 
that they have been chipped off some larger block 
in a regular manner, and with some definite pur- 

. . He pointed out the great geographical area 
over which these flints have been observed, and then 
adverted to the possible uses to which they may 
have been put. He discarded the supposition that 
they were “celts,” pointing out that a celt is radically 
different in form, being sharp at the wide and blunt 
at the narrow end, which is exactly opposite to 
what is observed in the implements under discus- 
sion. In fact a celt is a chisel, while these flints 
have apparently been used as weapons of offence 
and were probably arrowheads. The author men- 
tioned the Ect of an injury having been detected by 
Professor Owen in the fossil bone of an Irish elk, 
and pointed out the possible connection between 
such injuries and the implements under examina- 
tion. A discussion followed, in which Professor 
Tennant, Professor Macdonald, Mr. Cumming, and 
others, took part. 


ZooLocicaL.—June 12.—Dr. Gray, V.P.. in the 
chair. Dr. Giinther exhibited a imen of what 
he believed to be a new British fish of the genus 
Centrolophus, which he proposed to call C. britan- 
nicus. It had been obtained by Mr. Couch at Pol- 

and considered by that gentleman as C. morio. 

. Sclater exhibited a “ bimaculated duck,” shot in 
Scotland, and observed that it was now generally 
supposed to be of hybrid origin, probably between 
the wild duck and teal. Papers were read by Mr. 
R. F. James, on Didelphys waterhousii, and by Mr. 
Gould on twenty-two new species of humming birds 
in his collection. The latter paper was the result of 
a thorough examination made by Mr. Gould of his 
large collection of Trochilide, preparatory to the 
completion of his monograph of that interesting 


family. Mr. Sclater pointed out the characters of a | 


newly discovered bird, proposed to be called Pipra 
heterocerea, from the brim of the Amazon, and of a 


new tyrant bird from the island of St. Thomas, for | 


which thename E/ainea rusti wassuggested. Dr.Gray 
communicated some notes on the African species of 


freshwater Testudinata with hidden feet, belonging | 


to his genus Emyda. Dr. Giinther described some 
new reptiles and fishes contained in a collection 
made by one of M. Sallé’s correspondents in 
Southern Mexico. A paper was read, entitled 
“ Descriptions of new shells from the collection of 
Le ing, Esq., by Temple Prince, of New 
York.” 


GrocrapnicaL.—Monday, June 11.—Lord Ash- 
burton, president, in the chair. The Bishop 
of Labuan; the Rev. R. Miles; the Rev. 


J. J. §. Perowne; Professor H. D. Rogers; | 


Lord Seymour; the Earl of Southesk; 
Commander F. H. Stirling, R.N. ; Lord Stratheden ; 
Jas. Brown, M.P.; C. J. Bunyon; H. W. Cooke; 
M. E. Grant Duff, M-P.; George Elliot, C.E.; 
Thomas Fox, M.D.; F. Haworth, Hamilton Hume, 
Brinsley Nixon, Arthur Paget, and A. Giles Puller, 
Esqrs. were elected fellows. . The rs read 
were :—l1. Boat excursion from gkok to 
Pecharburri; and 2. General report on the Trade 


| of Siam, by Sir R. Schomburgk, Correspondin, 
| F.R.G.S., her Majesty’s consul at Siam. The 
| author in these pa relates a journey which he 
made from the Siamese capital to Pecharburri, 
| @ town never before descri 
| coast of the Gulf of Siam, and notices the i 
incidents of his tour, ages ber yy to the signs 
of industry along the of the Pecharburri 
River, and s the feasibility of a Ship Canal, 
or, at all events, of a railway across the of 
Kraw, which would connect the Gulfs of Bengal 
and Siam, and so save the longer to China 
through the Straits of Malacca. e author dwells 
upon the advantages that would accrue to com- 
merce if such a project were accomplished, and 
enters into a eg of the rapid progress of the 
foreign trade of Siam, and i ly our own 
trade, during late years. e also mentions the 
village of Anhin as being famed for its salubrity, 
and attests from personal experience the truth of 
this, and concludes by lamenting our imperfect 
acquaintance with the harbours and anc of 
the western coast of the Gulf of Siam, and suggests 
= desirability of a detailed survey and examination. 
ese rs gave rise to ani ing discussion, 
| in which Mtr. even. Colonel Sykes, Captain S.Os- 
| born, and Mr. Oliphant took part. 3. Western Africa, 
| by coloured travellers, Dr. Delany and Mr. Campbell. 
| After some introductory remarks by Dr. Hodgkin, 
| Dr. Delany gave an account of his explorations in 
| the neighbourhoods of Liberia, the Bight of Benin, 
| Abbeokuta (where he met with Mr. Campbell), and 
| Yoruba. He then entered into a description of the 
| rocks and minerals, the climate, diseases (which he 
declares are easily treated when properly understood 
| by intelligent medical men), the character of the 
| soil, the woods, cattle, inhabitants, who are, he says, 
affable, sociable, and tractable, and the native 
dwellings, &c., or architecture of the regions 
| in question. An animated discussion ensued, and 
some interesting observations were made by the 
president, Lord Alfred Churchill, and Mr. Hanson, 
consul at Sherboro. Sir Roderick Murchison having 
introduced two Maori chiefs, who are about re- 
turning to New Zealand, and one of whom 
addressed the ose in his native tongue, the 
noble president finally mentioned that, as the 
application to the Government for funds to enable 
. Petherick, her Majesty’s Consul at 
to meet Captains Speke and Grant with an armed 
escort, boats, and provisions, BF vicinity of the 
uator, and to co-operate wi e expedition in 
geno of the Nile, had failed, the council, feel- 
ing that Mr. Petherick’s knowledge of the country, 
language, and customs of the tribes near the 
Equator would prove of great value in insuring the 
success of the expedition, had subscribed £100 for 
this p and his lordship invited the fellows 
to add their names to the list, which would be kept 
| open at the office of the Society. The meeting then 
| adjourned to the 25th inst. 
} 








Arcumo.ocicaL Insmture oF Great Brrrarx 
anp IrELawD.—The annual meeting of this insti- 
| tute. of which the Prince Consort is patron, for the 

year 1860, will be held at Gloucester, commencing 
Tuesday, July 17, under the presidency of the Lord 
| Talbot de Malahide. The chief objects of 
interest in the city of Gloucester are the Cathe- 
| dral, an example presenting a remarkable ex- 
emplification ot the architectural styles of various 
periods ; the remains of certain minor conventual 
establishments; the parochial churches and other 
objects of attraction to the archeologist. The 
picturesque ruins of Llanthomy Abbey are at a 
short distance from the city ; the neighbouring disr 
en ean Oreo 
Roman periods, camps, villas, mosaic pavements, &c. 
Among numerous points in the county, to which the 
attention of the meeting may directed, as time and 
local arrangements permit, may specially be men- 
| tioned Cirencester, its Roman remains, and the 
museum recently established by the Earl Bathurst; 
the fine church, painted glass, &c. ; Fairford Church ; 
the Abbey Church of Tewkesbury ; the remarkable 
churches of Deerhurst, Bredon, &c.; the important 
examples of military and domestic architecture, the 
castles at Berkeley, Thornbury, Sudeley, Goodrich, 
and St. Briavels; the interesting vestiges of early 
iron-workings in the Forest of Dean, &c. Professor 


on the western | 


—<—< 
| Willis, whose discourses on the Cathedrals in several 
| cities visited by the Institute have presented so 


| attractive a feature of interest in ious i 
has consented. to-tihe- the wattal grecidont in fet 


architectural section. He kindly ised to 
ive a discourse on the “ Architectural History of 
loucester Cathedral.” The central committee 


Meyrick, Esq., to inspect the museum of antiquities 
t : armoury, Goodrich Castle, with other 
interesting objects in the vicinity. The Institute 
has also received other invitations, which will shortly 
be announced in a more detailed programme of the 
arrangements of the week. The richness of private 
collections in the vicinity of Gloucester and in the 
county gives ample promise that the temporary 
musum of antiquities and works of art, to be formed, 
by the kind sanction of the cathedral authorities, in 
the College School, will be one of more than ordi- 
nary interest. Numerous memoirs on subjects of 
local history and archwological research are in course 
of tion for the sections; and, in a district 
ple appli sipatr pane wllger gion 
presen so many remarkable a of every 
Force {ie mapet varies alisnetons. will 

he historian to the antiquary. Any infor- 
mation which may be desired will. be pao in 
Gloucester, by the local committee and the mayor, 
their chairman. Letters should be addressed to the 
secretary, the Rey. C. Y. Crawley. All persons pro- 
posing to read memoirs, are requested to communi- 
cate, at their earliest convenience, with the secre- 
taries of the Institutein London. Timely intimation 
is also desirable in regard to proposed contributions 
to the museum; every precaution will be taken 
for the security of all objects thus entrusted for 
exhibition. 


commenced by stating that the number of members 

tented le vine suffered no material 

diminu uring past year. At the present 

time the members are forty-six eer sedge: | 
; in 


: 
| 
| 





one hundred and forty-seven members. The 
receipts during the year were £612 12s. 7d, and 
the payments, £392 2s. 8d. leaving a balance in 
favour of the Institute of £220 9s. 11d. The 
Institute also possessed stock to the amount of 
£192 8s. 6d., so that the available assets on the 31st 
| of March last amounted to £412 19s. 5d. This sum 
| included a donation from Mr. Gompertz towards an 


| extension of the library: Th 
| the associates to compete for the 
| the subject of the essay to 
| announced last year, namely, on the 


f 
fe 
A 
Hl Tite 
‘| ' 
Hae 


| the painful duty to rm of i 

| death of Mr. Finlaison, the saehiiens 
| Institute. Mr. Finlaison had accepted the office 
| president at the foundation of the Institute, at 
| time when its capabilities were unknown, and 
| success uncertain. Throughout its career 
| deceased gentleman had manifested a lively im 


= 
{ 
destagt 


election of a president, vice-presidents and officers, 
for the ensuing year, the following was declared to 
be the list, namely :—President, Charles Jellicoe ; 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel Brown, William Barwick 
peachy Pang pg cca re 
reasurer, wrence ; i 
John Reddish, and John Hill Williams; Auditors, 
Messrs. John Coles, E. Cutbush, and James Terry: 
In returning thanks for a resolution of the meeting, 
thanking the president, council, and officers, for 
their services during the past year; the president 
delivered his inaugural address, and the meeting 





separated. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 
‘Tuacns. Chemical, §.—Dr. Lyon Playfair on “ Baudrix 
Protoeulphate of Carbon ;” Dr. Roscoe. on 
Composit ton of Diluted Acids of Fixed Bi 

Points 

Lins wan, &—Dr. Ane derson, | on “Systematic Ac- 
count of all the Plants hitherto ‘ont at Ac ; 
Mr. E. Bradford. on “ Orchidaceous Plants from 
Trinidad; Mr. B. Clarke, on ‘A New Arrange- 
ment of Phanerogamous Plants;” Professor 
Greene, “On the Matual Relations of the Cold 
Bleeded Verteb vrata,” Dr. Ho 
Vegetation ;" on 
L. M-Clinteck’s Voyage of the Fox,” on “ Pre- 
cursores ad Fleram Indicam 

“Wew Gencra of Plants from Borneo;” Mr. 
Walker, on “ New Guinea Diptera.” 

Royal Society.—F. J. Evans, on “* Redaction and 
Discussion of the Deviations of the Compass, ob- 
served on board of all the Iron-built Ships, and a 
Selection of the Wood-built steamshipsin H.M.Navy 
and the iron steamship Great Eastern; being a 
Report-to the Hydrographer of the Admiralty :” 
and other Papers. 









, on “ Arc 





SCRAPS AND SKETCHES. 





Tue sale of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s drawings, at 
Mesers. Christie and Manson’s rooms, in King Street, 
St. James's, lasted fivedays, realising £7,215. Among 
the most i in the last day's sale were the fol- 
lowing:—A portrait of sy ome Sian aia ima cap ; 
on the reverse, meee ete ang or: —o- This 
is engraved in ey’s Italian Schoo ; 70 
guineas. Another Ratfelle, Alexander Dayotkay 
the “ Wiad of He of — a beautiful design of sixteen 
figures, the drawing from which the well-known 
— er J by Mare Antonio Raimondi was made. 
This astudy for the Venus in the celebrated 
fresco at the Farnesina, of the Feast of the Gods, in 
red chalk, sold for 46 guineas, from the freseo. in 
the Vatician, Attila, by the same painter, and The 
Defeat of the Saracens at Ostia, drawn in pen and 


bistre, with white, and two nude figures, 
on the of which some lines are written by the 
artist; 30 This latter belonged to the 


Sir Peter Lely. The Coronation of 
Mary de Medicis at the Cathedral of St. Denis, by 

fetehed 65 guineas, and was purchased by 
Mr. Colnaghi. The painter presented this drawing 
tothe Baronde Vicq, who procured him thecommission 


to paint the Luxembourg gallery, where this subject 
the ah te variations. A superb cartoon, the 


gees 


size of life, oe yacweit of Timoteo Della Vite, the 
friend a executor of f Raffaelle, was knocked down 
to Mr. Tiffen for 320 guineas. Three caricature 


its Ay etic Ee Wieck dave with a 
pen, brought 41 guineas. 
Some celebrated pictures of the early Italian 


masters, collected by the late Mr. Samuel Wood- 
burn, were sold at the same rooms on Saturday and 
Monday last. A by Domenico Ghirlandajo, 


the v f art, representing the events 
of the Lift of St. Wile, uote an arched portico, 
with landscape, found many admirers. It was 
painted for the Terrabuoni family, and remains 
in excellent T€ was sold for £420. 
This same artist was engaged to execute a portion 
vin the Se aa eee ae occasion, 
viz., the vase and the predella on Pp sama ge 
Pietro Della Francesca di Borgo S. 


piece, b 

cro. was by Mr. Anthony for B60 
i foeine ster-siese Fra Giovanni da 
Wiehe. teeeiltethe Yccn 

her arms. Tccusiiniamdgeavenian ol-the Mieed 


ascending to heaven, with cherubim and seraphim in | 
attendance; on the i. © the condemned are | 


demons casting sulphur | 


being cast into hell, 
on their heads. Vasari considered this as 
of careful and most exquisite finish. Sir J. Rams- 
den was the successful bidder of 440 guineas. 
Another painting of the Virgin by Lorenzo Credi, 
a very beautiful composition, cabinet size, was sold 
eA a”! Among the pictures offered for 
rf were two Claudes, a classical 
saga e Piper Herdsman. This latter is 
a matchless and realised 300 guineas. The 
amount of the two day’s sale exceeded £4,335. 


The collection of pictures popularly known as the | 
Saltmarshe a 


is now on view at the rooms of 
Messrs. Chrbtie, Mancon and Woods, preparatory 
to the public sale this afternoon. This celebrated 
collection comprises, among a multitude of other 








i hy 
Temple, DY 






“The Plants Co! ected in sir Fie ssitncs Sil og] 


| works, Noli me Tangere, an elegant composition by 








he Baptist, an exquisite work of 
eas Visiting Helenus at Delos, the 
of Claude; The Beautiful Gate of the 
y N. Poussin, from the Lonuvois and 
Radstock collections ; Meleager and Atlazta, a most 
important work of Rubens; the well known 
ae ‘ning Scene, by Cuyp: and two other works of 

e same great master; Haerlen Wood, a magni- 
nc landseape by then. from the royal 
collection at Cc openhagen ; the capital Portrait of 
i, by Rembrandt ; The Ford, by Karel 


2—Crucifere,” and - da Jardin ; a L andseape, bY Beughen ; The Sacking 


jofa Village, by Woavermans; The Cabaret, one of 
the finest examples of Adrian Ostale; a beautiful 
Winter Scene, by Isaac Ostade; A Sea Piece, by 
W. Vandevelde; three capital works of Jan Steen, 
and several others of almost equal quality and 
importance. The collection is, on the whole, one 
of the most valuable and interesting that has been 
exhibited this season, and will well repay the 
attention of connoisseurs. 

Her Majesty has permitted the Koh-i-noor 
diamond, which was exhibited in Hyde Park, 1851, 
to be inspected at the South Ke on Museum, 
in aid of the funds for building the Female School 
of Art. A valuable collection of ancient and 
modern ~~ ese will also be lent on the occasion. 

fine engravings have just been pub- | tingham. 
lished by hed by ‘Messrs Gambart, Berners Street :—The 
Nearest Way in Summer Time, painted by Cres- 
wick, R.A. and engraved by Willmore, AR.A; 
Crossing the Tay, ‘by F. Taylor, and engraved by 
F. Stackpoole ; and A Highland Loch, by Jacob 
Thompson, engraved by C. Mottram. The work 
of Mr. Willmore is perhaps the finest he has yet 
executed, but the others are beautiful specimens 
of engraving, and of a _ higher character 
than many which have lately been fashionable. 
Mr. Mitchell of Old Bond Street, has also published 
a a of her Majesty's infant grandson, 
Prince Frederick William Albert of Prussia. The 
child is seated on a carpet, with a figure of Punch 
at his feet, and a rattle in hishand. The lithograph 
is executed by Mr. R. J. Lane, ARA, from a 
miniature by a , German artist, named Hahnisch. 

The newly-erected premises of Messrs. Debenham 
and Storr, in King Street, Covent Garden, present a 
pleasing specimen of street architecture, and will 

orm an important feature in the new thoroughfare 
which will connect that locality with Leicester 
Square and Piccadilly. The building is of fine 
proportions, standing on an area of 4,800 feet, and 


—meaning Mont Blanc—“I too might have fallen 
a victim to over-work of the brain.” But now Albert 
Smith himself has fallen prematurely. 

An engraved portrait of the late Dr. Todd, F.2.S., 
is now on view at Messrs. Colaqui and Scott’s, Pall 
Mall East, from the original by Douglas Y. Blakis- 
ton. eT oe high estimation in which this dis- 

ed ote ysician was held, we have no doubt 
thet th the subscription for the engraving will be con- 
siderable. 

The directors of the Crystal Palace have received 
official intimation that the Emperor Napoleon has 
given permission to the band of the Guides to ac- 
company the orphéonistes to England, on the occa- 
sion of the great musical festival which is to be 
held at the Palace the week after next. 

Mr. Munro has now on view, at his studio in 
Upper Belgrave Place, six statues in Caen stone, > 
be placed in the Oxford Museum. They are gi 
the University. Her Maj commissioned Me 


Munro to three of them, statues of Galileo, 
Leibnitz, and Newton; the Marquis of Lothian 
ciel tes tir Satsheey Der Mr. Boulton, 


one of James Watt ; and Mr. Ruskin, of 
haunt ane at © Arve. ——teag 
t t of Galileo probab e most 
Sian aiicy ee Uteaell Ge vale at te Ae 
ee aa eae ae Pott, of Not- 


did not exceed £121,000, 
Weebl ter taent 
the 


- 


the reserved price, £180,000, 

property was boughtin. Its last owner, Colonel 
Wildman, is said to have expended £200,000 upon 
the estate. 

An adjourned —s of old Westminster scholars 
was convened on Wednesday, in the Jernsalem Cham- 
ber, Westminster Abbey, and held in the school- 
room, for more space, to discuss the question of the 
removal of Westminster school into a rural situation. 
Several distinguished persons spoke, the result of the 
meeting being the formation of a committee to con- 
sider the propriety of a different site. 

The Rev. Baden Powell, Savilian Professor of 
Geometry in the University of Oxford, died at Stan- 
hope Street, Hyde Park Gardens, on Monday. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Panis, June 13. 
You have probably heard for the last three or 








promising name, but who is none 
the less a mighty hunter-——the man’s name is 





— of five storeys. The exterior is 100 feet 


frontage, and 60 feet in height, faced with 
Portland cement. The architect is Mr. Allom. 

The Victoria Station im connection with the 
Pimlico Railway was opened on Saturday last. <A | 
train started from the Battersea side, and passed for 
the first time over the new bridge, the design of 
Saas is light and elegant, and when completed, 

will form one of the most beautiful of the 
metropolitan bridges. The time taken up in its 
erection has only been twelve months. 








the infant Christ in | 


statue of the celebrated surgeon, John Hunter, which 
will be placed in the Royal College of Surgeons of 


England. 

The colossal statue of General Havelock, by Mr. 
Behnes, will be erected at Sunderland. The counten- 
ance bears all the marks of goodness and power, 
and great pains seem to have been taken with the 
portraiture. The attitude is easy and effective ; and 
though the figure looks somewhat clumsy in its 
colossal proportions, we have no doubt that it will 
have a very different effect when placed in its | 
destined position, and will form a satisfactory | 
addition to our national statues. 


The Liverpool Museum will, it is expected, be | mission. They 
opened in October, the Town Council having voted first, they said he 


£10,000 towards the expenses. A 


Mr. H. Weeks, A.RA, of Eccleston Street, Pim- | 
lico, has been selected as the sculptor to execute a | 


reat ae wang ge ge ges hag yo What 
a been to the king of the desert, 
| this. man, with the queer, odd, meek name, 
| suggestive of confectionery, has shown himself 


cussed and “told of.” 
M. Bombonnel is quite the fashion just now, and 
I believe in. this dead season, if they could, fine 


| champétres, as ten years 
Maza. This odd, quaint-looking little hero, certainly 
is a strange being to look at, and you might fancy 
him well behind a counter, selling treacle or soap. 
| So, it seems, thought the Arabs; and when M. 
| Bombonnel first went among them, having, be it 
| premseod, no other earthly. object save to kill 
nthers, the gaunt, rawboned Bedouins and 

| Kabyles sneered, and looked askance at him, and 
flatly refused to allow him to proceed upon his 
ed for this several reasons— 
no bit of red ribbon at his 





grant of £1 000 | | button-hole, and that therefore he could not be 


was also made for the Free Public Library which is | brave, for that every Frenchman who had any 
to be inaugurated at the same time. Her Majesty is | one at all was rmpiemr | decorated with a 


expected to attend the ceremony. 


imbecile. How many literary men sink in this way! 


strip of red ribbon that was to his botton-hole. 


G. P. R. James, the novelist, is now hopelessly | This having been settled in their minds, they next 


| said they would not allow the small man to go. into 


When Albert Smith ‘attended the funeral of the once | the interior in quest of his dangerous “game,” for 
Angus Reach, he whispered to a friend, “Hiad | that they, the natives, should be had up by the 


it not been for the happy idea of that Show of mine ” 





“Bureaux Arabes,” and punished for allowing so 
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very defenceless a Frenchman, one so obviously 
incapable of resistance to any enemy, to set out 
on an expedition where certain destruction only 
could be met with. The chiefs and wise men, 
when consulted, all, and in every locality, decided 
that M. Bombonnel was insane, and the unfortunate 
gentleman “ in quest,” not, like Gérome Paturot, of 
a “republic,” but of panthers, had positively to go 
back to Algiers and provide himself with a medical 
certificate of sanity of mind! This done, he was 
allowed to proceed on his way, having, I should 
suppose, taken care (in case he fell in with French 
authorities) to procure a “ permis de chasse.” 

Several panthers fell under his sure aim, but with 
one of the tribe he came to terrible grief, and was 
near coming to grief irretrievable ; this is the story 
that makes him so famous here, and on account 
of which people so run after him, that on the 
Boulevard you may be obstructed by M. Bombonnel 
as by an embarras des voitures. 

The panther requires to be shot at her first spring, 
for if not thoroughly disabled, she flies at you at 
your first move. She has no organ of smell, but 
her ear is so quick that a pin-drop would startle 
her. On ene occasion M. Bombonnel fired at a 
magnificent panther, and shot off her two front 
paws. The beast fell, and lay still. He waited— 
thought her dead ; he moved—she flew at him spite 
of her wounds, and flinging her whole weight on 
him, threw him to the ground. He was under—the 
animal uppermost. mops! her huge maw she 
bent it over him, and took in his head. Then came 
one bite, and another bite, and another, and at each 
bite her fearful fangs went through his flesh. The 
work of biting, however, did not seem easy, for the 
free play of the jaw was not left her; and her 
victim, with great presence of mind, seized her 
throat, and forced her to relax her hold. Having 
once extricated himself from his perilous position, 
and brought the fierce creature to a literal want of 
breath, she was subsequently got rid of by the 
hunter's couteau de chasse. e story, however, is 
told in M. Bombonnel’s book with great simplicity 
and animation ; and it constitutes one of the most 
amusing passages of a book in which every page is 
full of amusement and interest. 

To-morrow, as you know,a Te Deum is to be 








sung at Notre Dame, im order to celebrate the | 
glorious annexation of Savoy and Nice. I must say | 


that, as far as I can see, there is exceeding indif- 
ference here to that “ glorious fact ;” and the thing 
stands to reason. 


thing itself is, in comparison, of small import to 
him. Now, this whole business of Nice and Savoy 
has missed its aim. It should, to please the imagi- 
nation of this light-headed, vain, unpractical race, 


have been done noisily and violently. Then they | 
would have understood that France had “ been and | 


done” something she ought not to have done, and 
they would have been enchan 


have stealthily, cunningly, fraudulently—as it | 


were—crept into the possession of two provinces, 
one of which is specially brought home to their 
senses by monkeys, marionettes, and barrel- 
organs; and they really are not yet quite 
sure whether they care about it at ail or not. 


In this, his first bit of downright usurpation | 
—in this, his first overt act of traditional Bona- | 


partism, Louis Napoleon has shown himself a less 


first-rate impresario than he might. His mise en | 
scéne has been decidedly defective, and, to produce a | 


itive “hit” in the way of annexation, he will 
ve to “ annex” something else, and to do it in a 


far more “go a-head” style. Of course, any amount | 


of drums, tram 


s, flags, fire-works, priestly beni- 
sons, and pop 


shouts—any amount of all this, 


will be secured to-morrow by the agency of this in- | 
comparable police ; but the “ real thing,” the stupid, | 


headlong, absurd, ill-judging, but genuine enthn- 
siasm, will be utterly absent ; and this is precisely 
what the Emperor can’t afford to do without just 
now. 

The pressure from within is becoming stronger 
every day, and now the quarrel %etween force 
and intelligence, between Might and Right, is an 
open and declared one. The Government, knowing, 
as I teld you in my last, that Prévost Paradol and 
M. d°Haussonville were resolved to have a public 


itself to prosecute, and is changing its tactics sud- 
denly. I must say, in all fairness, that the fact of 
the hostility of Intellect to the second Empire once 
granted, the Government can behave no otherwise 
than as it does behave; for if it did of itself not 
resort “kindly” to active compression, its enemies 
would force it into so doing. However, active com- 
pression is being resorted to, and the intention is 
to get Prévost Paradol condemned to five or six 
months’ prison. It is probable that this end will be 
achieved, for not only do the Government wish it, 
but he who is to be the sufferer desires it still 
more. It is thought by the opposition parties now, 
that the time is coming when “martyrdom” may 
be opportune, and accordingly it is held advisable 
that victims should be made. You are aware that, 
by the existing law of “Public Safety,” a man 
condemned to several months’ imprisonment by a 
legal tribunal may be immediately and arbitrarily 
transported to any colony—Algeria or Cayenne; it 
is, therefore, no punishment a feau de rose that 
Prévost Paradol and his associates are now laying 
themselves out for. 





Mr. James Biackwoop has the following works 
in preparation :—Noyels: “ Adriit ; or, the Fortunes 
of Connor Blake.” By Biddulph Warmer. “Wedded 
and Winnowed ; or, the Trials of Mary Gascoigne : 
a tale for the Divorce Court.” By Marabel May. 
Also, “The Curate of Inveresk: a Clerical Auto- 
biography. By Bracebridge Heming. * Travels 
not Far from Home.” 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is 
2 1 used in her Majesty's Laundry. and as 

rties are now! 











ncip: 

sale an imitati tarch, we hereby 
all our customers to be careful, when purchasing, to see that 
the word GLENFIELD is on each packet, to copy which is 








felony. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON 


TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON'’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 








A Frenchman is only touched | 
by the manner in which a thing is done: he | 


ted. As it is, they | 


trial, at all events and all costs, has taken upon | 


Tae LANckT STATES, 
| “This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, pre- 
| pared by a process Patented for the Three Kingdoms and 
France, and wherever it becomes known obtains ¢g 
vour for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE ; all 
the uses of the finest arrowroot, and espec uited to the 
delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 

BROWN and POL 
Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 











ON 








than a quarter of a century have these medicaments beer 
| before the public, by which their merits have been univer- 
| sally recognised and commended. In ali ailments they 
prove useful. In debilitated constit 
| ventives to disease; and, where maladies have manifested 
themselves, the afflicted can resort to no remedies at once so 
efficient and harmless as Hottoway's. They keep the blood 
ure, and preserve the stomach in a sound state; they cool 
and cleanse the whole system. These medicaments should 
be by all; they will confirm good health, and 
| prove serviceable under any infirmity which can afflict 
mankind. Plain directicns accompany each box of pills and 
pot of ointment. 
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THE LATE FIRE IN THE EDGWARE ROAD. 
EECH and BERRALL are desirous to 


make known that the SALE of the Second Part of the 
| SALVAGE STOCK is now proceeding, and that they are 
in a position, after the lamentable fire, to answer the nume- 
| rous inquiries of their friends and patrons, and at the same 
| time respectfully observe that the major portion of their 
Spring and Summer Purchases for June, of rich and costly 
Silks, Shawls, Mantles, Opera Cloaks, various Fancy 
Irish and Table Linens, Sheetings, Glass-cloths, 
| Towellings, Prints and Printed Muslins, Bareges, &c., 
| Ribbons, Lace, Silk, and Cotton Hosiery, Gloves, Parasols, 
| Muslin Embroideries, Mantle and Dress Trimmings, &c., 
have just arrived, and that owing to their late misfortune, 
the mannfacturers have kindly made Beech and Berrall a 
considerable allowance, in consequence of which they are 
determined to give the Public the full advaniage,.and will 
offer the Entire Stock at prices hitherto unprecedented. 


he 





N.B.—No time should be lost in making an early selec- | 


tion, the sale being limited to twelve days only, in order to 


make room for the workmen to enter the premises to part | 


rebuild, and execute other necessary alterations. 2 
BEECH and BERRALL, the “Bee Hive, 
63-and ¢4, Edgware Road, W. 


June, 1860. 


s great fa- | 


ge pn PILLS and OINTMENT. | 
—THE FRIENDS of the AFFLICTED.—For more | 


tions they act as pre- | 





be: of aSERVANT IMMEDIATELY. 
—DOMESTIC BAZAAR, 252, OXFORD STREET. 
Established 1830. A superior description of servants are 
waiting to be hired, from Ten to Five o'clock daily; refer- 
ence for character to their last place. Female servants of 
good character obtain immediate engagements, and may pay 
after ; to general servants (who may be engaged as cooks or 
housemaids if competent) no charge. There are always a 
few places for men servants. N.B. Female Servants 
required for Free Emigration. 


DENMAN, 


NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per 
dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED (an advantage greatly ap- 
preciated by the public, and a constantly increasing con- 
nection), saving the great annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 Stamps. 
Wrve rm Cas forwarded free to any Railway Station in 
England. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, 
er 30s, per dozen. 

Terms, Cash.—Country orders must contain a remittance. 
Cross cheques '‘ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on 
application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 


\VHAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
F en eee press Smegy 7 oad 


mediate answer to the inguiry ma’ pig ge, may 
to RICHARD BAR , 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 








R. B. is enabled to execute every of PRINTING 
on very advantageous terms, his office furnished with 
a large and choice assortment of TYPES, AM PRINT- 
ING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and other and 


every modern improvement in the Printing Art. A 
MEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors sent, 
on application, by 

RicHanD Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 

r spensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 

on PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inesti- 
mabie value in ing and Beautifying the Teeth, 
| Strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath pure 

and fragrant. It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes 
spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the 
enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness.—Price 
2s. 9d. per box. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 

This Royally-patronised and Ladies’ esteemed Specific exerts 
the mest soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, 
eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations, 
produces 2 healthy parity of plexion, and a sof and 
delicacy of Skin.—Price 4s, 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

Cavtiox.—The only genuine of each bears the name of 
| “ROWLANDS’” preceding that of the Article on the 

Wrapper or Label. 
| Sold by A, ROWLAND and SONS, 20, HATTON 
| GARDEN, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
} Beware of Spurious Imnitations. 
, 




















BEWARE 
OF SPURIOUS AND DANGEROUS COMPOUNDS 
SOLD IN LMITATION OF 

R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 

DYNE.—Certain dishonest. and Tincipled Chemist 
piratically apply this name to worthleas name 
invented and applied by Dr. J. C. Browne, M_B.C.S. (er 
Army Medical . to his great diseovery, which is so 

extraordinarily curative in Consumption. Coughs, 

Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Headaches, Hysteria, Diarrhea, 
and Diptheria. To Families, Invalide, and Travellers it ts 
| indispensable, and medical authority ces it invala- 
able. As a proof of its efficacy, a few extracts from numer- 
ous Testimonials by Physicians and surgeons are given :— ., 

From W. Vesalins Pettigrew, M-D., Hon. F.R.C.S., Eng- 
land, formerly Lecturer upon Anatomy and Physiology at 
St. George's School of Medicine :—‘‘ I have no hesitation in 
stating, after a fair trial of Chlorodyne, that I have never 
met with any medicine so efficacious as am anti 
and sedative. I have used it in consumption, asthma, 
diarrhea. and other diseases, and am mest perfectly satisfied 
with the results.” 

From Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galway, Scotland :—‘“I con- 
sider it the most valuable medicine known.” " 

Dr. Lee Hogg says :-—* The more I use it the more satisfied 
am I of its great usefulness.” 

Dr. M‘Grigor Croft, late Army Staff, says:—“ It is a mest 
invaluable medicine.” 

Dr. Gibbon, 4 rr | .fedical Staff, Calcatta:—“ Two doses 
completely cured 1..e of diarrhesa.” 

From C. V. Ridout, Esq., Surgeon, Egham:—* As an 

astringent in seve.’e diarrhea, and an anti in colic 
with cramps in the abdomen, the relief isinstantaneous. As 
a sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Doloreux, its effects were 
| very remarkable. In uterine affections I have found it 
| extremely valuable.” 
Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole 
| Agent and Manufacturer, JT. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
| Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London; or sent car~- 
riage-free on receipt of stamps or Post-office order, and with 
Professional Testimonials enclosed. None g without 
the werds “ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” engraved 
on the Government Stamp. 
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Now offered at the following reduced Terms. Price for a Single Portrait, 5s. ; for a Selection of ten Portraits, 2I, 2s. ; 


for a Complete Set, 101. [Only Six Complete Sets remain:} 


PORTRAITS OF EMINENT NATURALISTS, ce. 


CALLED THE “IPSWICH PORTRAITS,” 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE RANSOME, F.L.S. 





DEDICATED, WITH PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND HLR.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 





HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, K.G., F.R.S., President of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, &c., &., &e 


GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. | BDWwaEs LANKESTER, M_D., ep Pye ct eee. LS., Professor of Natural History 
GEORGE ALLMAN, MD. FRS.. FRCS. M. eA a, Poitendie of Natural History New College, London, Tra “ Principles of Scientific Botany.’ 


in the University of Edinburg, Author of “Biological Contributions,” “Report on | JOHN LEE, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.G.S., &c., Author of “ Antiquarian Researches In 
Fresh-water Polyzoa,” &c. i 


j the Ionian Islands,” and Founder of the Hartwell Observ atory. 
= THOMAS ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S. and G.3., Lecturer on Geology at the REL | JOHN LINDLEY, Phil. D., F.R.S., and LS., Professor of Botany, Univ 
ilitary College at Addiscombe, Author of * El lementary Course of Geology,” &c., &e. | Author of “The Vegetable Kingdom,” “ School Botany,” &c. 
Boorse BALL, LL.D., M.R.LA., late Director of the Dublin University Museum, Secre- | SIR CHARLES LYELL, LL.D., D.C.L, F.RS., G.S.,%and LS., Author of “ 
tary to the Queen's University in Ireland, Author of Papers on the Phocide Cephalopoda, + 46 ah ta i Aenkeite eee Deane te 
Fossil Oxen and Fossil Bears found in ~ doomed i Ce | ee eee re Oe 


SIR HENRY T. D. LA BECHE, C.B., F.RS., F.G.S, &., late Director-General of the | DAVID WILLIAM MITCHELL, B.A., and F.L.S., late Secretary of the Zoological Society 
Geological Sarvey of the United Kingdom, Author of “Researches in Theoretical | of London. 
Geology,” “ The Geological Observer,” &. 


SIR ah ep sein ry weg ew c. ty oa = wey B.S. ws S., and L.S., 
Ss ba S.. Presi ety, ¢ Director-General of the jogical Survey, Hon. Mem. i and LA: M. Imp. 
ee Gractean” ee Linnman Society, Author of “History of British) 4° Ge St. Petersh., Corr. Mem. Inst. Fr. A. Ac. Bee. ‘Tur 


in 





. Coll., London, 


Principles 


.. &e., Author of “The 
Silurian System,” “ The Geology of Russia and the Ural Mountains,” *‘ Alps, Apennines, 
SIR JOHN P. BOILEAU, Bart., F. RS, Vice-President of the Zoological Society. and Carpedhlans, ” &e. = is 
CHARLES LUCIEN BONAPARTE, PRINCE OF CANINO, Author of “ Fauna Italica,” | RICHARD OWEN, M.D., LL.D., F.RS., F.G.S., F.LS., &., Superintendent of the Natural 
“ Continuation of Wilson's Ornithology,” j History Departments, British Museum, Author of “ History of British Fossil Mammals 
JAMES SCOTT BOWERBANK, LL.D., F.RS., L.S., and G.S., Author of “ Fossil Fruits} and Birds,” “ Memoir of the Pearly Nautilus,” &c. 
and Seeds,” &c. Hon. Sec. of Paleontological Society. | ROBERT PATTERSON, M.RLA, V.P. Nat. Hist. and Phil. Soc. Belfast, Author of 
THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF BRISTOL. “ Zoology for Schools,” &c. 
ROBERT ows. D.C.L, F.RS., V.P.LS., &., Author of “ Prodomus Flore Nove | JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A. LL.D., F.R.S., late President of the Geological Society, Reader 
Hollandiz,” &c. in Geology i a the University of Oxford, Author of “Geology of Yorkshire,” “ Manual 
VERY REY. WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R3, LS., and G.S., Corr. Mem. Inst. Fr.) _ °F Geology,” &e. 
Author of “ Reliquiz Diluvianz,” “ Bridgewater Treatise,” &. LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., Ph.D., F.R.S., &., Author of “Report on the State of Large 
WILLIAM CARSERTER, M.D., F.RS., and G.S., Author of “Animal Physiology,” Towns in the Manufacturing Districts,” and various Chemical Memoirs. 
“Report on the Microscopic Structure of Shelis,” &. LOVELL REEVE, F.LS. and G.S., Cor. Mem. Nat. Hist. Soc, Wirtemberg, and New 
SIR WILLIAM CUBITT, F.R.S., M.R.LA., F.RAS, &. York, Author of “ Chonchologia Iconica,” “ Geographical Distribution of Snails,” &c. 
JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S., Author of “ British Entomology.” REV. STEPHEN J. RIGAUD, M.A, F.R.AS., Editor of “Correspondence of Newton and 
EDWARD DOUBLEDAY, F.L.S., Author of “The Genera of Lepidoptera.” peecnnianr ght -aegeeee tates ae 
CHARLES DARWIN, 9 F.R.S., and G.S., Author of a “Journal of a Naturalist,” RIGHT HON. LORD RENDA: a, eS. 
“Origin of Species,” &. SIR JAMES CLARKE ROSS, Rear-Admiral, D.C.L., F.R.S., and L.S., Author of “ Voyage 











MICHAEL FARADAY, D.C.L.. F.R.8., Fallerian Professor of Chemistry in the Royal | es 
nstitution of Great Britain, Author of “Chemical Manipulation,” and numerous Papers | MAJOR-GENERAL, EDWARD SABINE, Treas. and V.P.R.3., F.R.AS. Corr. Mem. 
ia the Philosophical Transactions. Imp. Acad. St. Petersburg, 

‘EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., and G.S., late Regius Professor of Natural History in the | REV. ADAM SEDGWICK, F.R.S., and G.S., Woodwardian Professor of Geology in the 
University of Edinburgh, Author of “ History of British Star-fishes,” Essay on the | University of Cambridge, Author of “ A Discourse on the Studies of the University of 
Origin of the British Fauna and Flora,” &c. | Cambridge,” “‘ Remarks on the Structure of Large Mineral Masses," &c. 

EDWARD FORSTER, F.R.S., V.P.L.S., Author of Papers on British Botany. 


| PRIDEAUX JOHN one en L.S. and G.S., M.W.S, Author of “ British Ornithology,” 

JOHN GOULD, F.R.S. and. 1.5., Author of “ Birds of Europe,” Birds of Australia,” = | |” Perera vere 

ROBERT EDMOND GRANT, MD., ERS. FLS. GS. Professor of Comparative | ® VY. EDWIN SIDNEY, . ras Author pg “Blights of the Wheat and their Remedies,’ 
Anatomy yy | in University College, London, Author of “Outlines of Com-/| " igreiaiy, Se XSeaseme, Laws," 


ve Anatomy,” | WILLIAM SPENCE, F.R.S. and LS., en Ent. Soc., Author of “An Introduction to 
JOHN val wed gd mony Ph.D., F.RS., and LS., Keeper of the Zoological Collections of | Entomology,” é&c. 


Museum. ‘Author of numerous Zoological Papers. | REV. DR. STANLEY, F.R.S., late Pres. L.S., late Bishop of Norwich. 
HENRY HARVEY, M.D., Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society, Aathor RICHARD TAYLOR, F.L.S., F.RAS., F.S.A, Mem. Nat. Hist. Soc. Mose, Author of 
of “ History of British Sea-weeds,” Book,” &c. 


“ The Sea-side Notes and Additions to Tooke’s ‘ Diversions of Purley,’ and to Warton's ‘ History of 
BEV. J. 8. HENSLOW, M.A, F.LS., and G.S., Professor of Botany in the University of | English Poetry. 
Cambridge, Author of “ Principles of Descriptive and Physiological Botany,” &c. | WILLIAM THOMPSON, late President Nat. Hist. and Phil. Soc. Belfast, Author of “ The 
REV. DR. HINDS, late Bishop of Norwich. | Birds of Ireland,” &c. 
SIR WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., LL.D., F. R. S.. LS., and G.S., Director of the | NATHANIEL WALLICH, M_D., F_R.S.L. and E., and F.L.S., Author of “ Plant# Asiatice 
Royal Gardens at Kew, Author of “ The British Flora,” “ Curtis's Botanical Magazine,” &c. Rariores,” &c. 


JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Author of * 


*The Botany of | | GEORGE R. WATERHOUSE, V.P., Entomological Society, Author of 
the Antarctic Voyage.” 


“History of the 
Mammalia,” &c. 
SIR Pp ncoragey JARDINE, Bart, F.R.S.E., ~ L.S., &c., Author of “The Naturalist's| JOHN O. WESTWOOD, M.A., F.LS., Pres. Ent. Soc.; Corr. Mem. Nat. Hist. Soc. Mosc.. 
Library,” “ Contributions to Ornithology,’ 44 Lund., Boston, U.S., &c.; Author of “ An Introduction to the Modern Classification of 
REV. WILLIAM KIRBY, MA, F.RS. LS, oe G.S., Author of “An Introduction to| -—“( sects,” “ Arcana Entomologica,” éc. 
Entomology,” “ Bridgwater Treatise,” dtc. | WILLIAM YARRELL, late Treas. and V.P.LS. and Z.S., Author of “ History of British 
GENERAL SIR EDWARD KERRISON, Bart, K.C.B. | Birds,” “History of British Fishes,” &c. 
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